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MAGINE delivering .50 caliber machine gun cartridges 
to a battery of 105 mm. cannon! Somebody would 
catch the devil—and it wouldn’t be the enemy! 


YOU’VE got to have dependable uniformity in solvents 
too. Any variation in the type of solvent you are using for a 
given job can easily throw your entire production out of line. 


That’s one of the reasons for specifying SKELLYSOLVE. 
A given type of SKELLYSOLVE ordered tomorrow will be 
identical with the same type bought yes- 

terday. You can depend on that. In refin- 
ing SKELLYSOLVE, we depend on ac- 
curate, scientific, instrumented quality 
control that leaves nothing to guess and 
hurdles the element of human error. 
























The WS 


The Skellysolve especially refined 
for the extraction of soybean oil 
not only gets more oil from each 
bushel of soybeans but, also, the 
extraction process is more favor- 
able to the retention of nutritional 
properties of soybean meal. Skelly- 
solve has the correct boiling range; 
isfreefrom greasy residues, foreign 
tastes and odors. These qualities 
are essential to the success of the 
more efficient extraction method. 
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How to Boost 
Oil Supply 


Statements coming out of Wash- 
ington indicate that the fats and oils 
supply is going to become mighty 
short before it again becomes more abundant. 

With lard production down 24 percent from last 
year, with butter supplies for domestic consumption 
skidding downward from 16.7 lbs. per capita to 10.5 
lbs. for 1945, with soybean acreage scheduled for a re- 
duction in the major soybean producing states, and with 
farm labor supplies and machinery quotas below last 
year’s level, it seems to us that the ration points on edible 
fats and oils are destined to become rather numerous in 
coming months. 

The European nations are going to need huge quan- 
tities of fats to tide them over until domestic production 
can be built up. Shipping space allocations for war needs 
will not permit extensive importation of tropical oils. 
We will have no alternative but to supply our own 
needs plus a portion of those of our allies. That can 
lead only to a more critical supply situation before belts 
can again be let out. 

There are two suggestions which we believe worthy 
of attention. The first is proper inoculation of all soy- 
bean seed planted in 1945. That step alone might 
account for 10 to 20 million additional bushels of soy- 
beans. Certainly it is to be urged, for the cost in time 
and effort is so extremely small. 

The second suggestion is that of increased soybean 
acreage in those sections where wet weather and unfav- 
orable field conditions have held back the seeding of 
small grains. No other crop adapted to American agri- 
cultural production will produce as many pounds of 
highly edible oil per acre as soybeans. Unless we are 
wrong we are going to need every pound of that oil be- 
fore 1946 bows out. Now is the time to provide for it. 





National Provisioner breaks out into 
a cold sweat now and then over a fan- 
cied threat of soy food products to the 
The following appeared in its pages 


Somewhat 
Farfetched 


meat industry. 
February 24: 
“Those who advocate the substitution of any 
appreciable amount of soybeans for animal protein 
in the American diet would do well to consider the 
low level of health and energy of Chinese and Indian 
soybean eaters, according to Katherine Mitchell 
Johnson, former president of the American Dietetic 
Association, writing in Food and Nutrition News of 
the National Live Stock and Meat Board. Accord- 
ing to her own observations in India, she says that 
“the man on the street, if he is not already sitting 
on the curb or sleeping in a doorway, is walking 
languidly. He looks as though he just got up and 
is searching for another place to lie down and rest 
. . . Running a modest apartment in Bombay re- 
quires at least six servants, all men, and all of 
them together not accomplishing the results of one 
efficient maid in the United States . . . Not only are 
the employes slow, but absenteeism runs very high. 
‘I was sick’ or ‘I just did not feel well’ is the oft- 
repeated excuse.” 
Since India is not listed as a major soybean producing 
nation it is unlikely that soybeans form a substantial 
part of the diet of a very large number of the Indian 
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Modern U. S. pronunciation— Mar’ jar-in 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


The National Association of Margarine 
Manufacturers has just launched an ad- 
vertising campaign to tell the facts about 
Modern Margarine to consumers, physi- 
cians and home economists. 


You, who also have a stake in Margarine, 
are also well aware that Margarine has 
made remarkable gains during the past 
three years. 


We want to hold these gains. 
You certainly want us to hold them. 


You certainly want us to enlist public 
support in removing the unfair handi- 
caps under which Margarine must oper- 
ate today. 


Our best chance to do these things is: 


@ to get housewives to appreciate Modern 
Margarine as a fine American food in its 
own right. 


@ to keep physicians and home economists 
informed on Modern Margarine . . . for its 
importance as a needed Vitamin-A-carry- 
ing table fat, as well as a wholesome, ap- 
petizing table spread. 


@ to tell them about the legal restrictions 
imposed on Margarine. 


That is what the Association’s campaign is 
out to accomplish. 


We know you will agree that this is a job that 
needs doing—and there is no better time to 
start than right now. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
MARGARINE MANUFACTURERS 
Munsey Bldg., Washington 4, D. C. 


people. Katherine Mitchell Johnson may have seen the 
things she,says she saw in India. But she is laying it 
on pretty thick when she attempts to blame the soybean 
for the widespread starvation that exists in that ill-fated 
country! The Indians would benefit from a great deal 
more of all kinds of food, whether of animal or vege- 
table origin. 


National Provisioner went rather far afield on this one. 


Orientals Need All countries will have to accept 
Own Oil Crops some new ideas if they are to get 

along together and make the wheels 
turn after the war. Freer world trade and lower trade 
barriers may be desirable in many cases. 


But that does not mean we can bring on the millen- 
ium by indiscriminate promotion of international trade 
regardless of consequences. 


Arnold P. Yerkes of International Harvester Co. 
made a good point concerning this in a speech recently 
before a chemurgic group in Texas. Said Mr. Yerkes: 


“It was only a short time after World War I that 
this country was importing far greater quantities 
of agricultural products than it was exporting. It 
has been said, with a great deal of truth, that we 
did not produce our surplus of farm crops which 
caused low prices — we imported it. 


We not only imported coffee, bananas, pine- 
apples, coconuts, and other products which we can- 
not grow in this country, but billions of dollars 
worth of starch and oil crops which could easily 
have been grown on American farms, or at least 
very satisfactory equivalents could have been pro- 
duced here. 


Dr. John Lee Coulter, well-known agricultural 
economist, recently stated that the people from 
whom we bought much of our imported starch and 
vegetable oil were actually going hungry themselves. 


For us to buy and ship half-way round the world 
the crops other people produced and needed for 
their own welfare, and at the same time pay our 
farmers to destroy their crops, or to grow less, when 
what we need is more employment, does not seem 
very logical.” 


Probably a more logical approach will be to help 
the natives to process their own oil crops, the products 
to be consumed at home, at least in large part. 


Just in The debate still rages. Are soybeans soil 
Passing robbers? Or do they play Santa Claus to 

the soil? J. W. Calland gives a careful 
review of the evidence in his article in this issue . 
Are we tooting the horn too loudly for Lincoln? J. E. 
Johnson thinks a little caution would do no harm. 5ee 
his column . . . When our troops pay their long-planned 
visit to the Land of the Rising Sun the soybean-min«ed 
ones will see some of the things described by Dr. Morse. 
He was there ahead of them. 


SOYBEAN DIGEST 
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By J. W. CALLAND 


® The author, who is director of agronomic research 
for Central Soya Co., Inc., takes a careful look at the 
crop in its relationship to other crops and to the soil. 
From an address before the American Society ‘of Farm 
; Managers and Rural Appraisers. 


Lincolns Are High in Oil 


One of the advantages of the new Lincoln soybean over the older varieties is a 
higher yield of oil. Dr. D. F. Beard, extension agronomist of Ohio State University, 
left, and Dr. J. Boyd Page of the University, compare the oil obtained from Lincoln 
and a standard variety. That in the tube at left is Lincoln. Dr. Beard says an acre of 
Lincolns produced 376 pounds of oil as compared to 302 by a sfandard variety. 
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a 200 million bushel crop of soybeans. 

What happens to a crop of 200 mil- 

lion bushels after we grow it? Of the 

total of 15 million acres planted to soy- 

beans in 1943, two-thirds, or 11 million 

acres, were harvested as beans, Again two- 

thirds of these beans were processed— 

about 132 million bushels, the balance 

going for seed, carry-over and feed on the 
farms where they were grown. 

Here are the products obtained from this 
132 million bushels processed: 600.000 tons 
of soybean oil; three million tons of oil 
meal; and 300,000 tons of soy flour, grits, 
and flakes. 

Here is how — in war time — these prod- 
ucts were used: 90 percent of the meal 
was used for livestock and poultry feeds; 
the balance going into flour, flakes and grits 
for human consumption. A little meal found 
its way into glue for P. T. boats and into 
plastics for pistol-grips and helmets. 

Ninety-five percent of the oil went to 
products for human consumption, largely 
shortening, margarine, and salad oils for 
the use of our civilians, armed forces and 
lend-lease. The balance of the oil went for 
industrial uses having priorities such as 
soap, protective coverings, textile and leath- 
er processing, glycerine, medicines, and 
printers ink. 

Well, here we are with this new crop — 
soybeans. It is second to corn in acreage. 
It has largely happened in the last 10 years. 

To the farm manager it brings a lot of 
production problems. You are now face to 
face with these problems. How many an- 
swers have you? 

I have discussed these problems with the 
agronomists of the experiment stations, the 
universities and extension departments of 
Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio, and they 
tell me many of these problems are as yet 
unanswered—there is much work to be done 
before we know even most of the answers 
about soybeans. 

With their help I prepared what I shall 
call a discussion sheet, and took it into 40 
counties in northeastern Indiana and north- 
western Ohio, discussing it with the county 
agents, A.A.A. committeemen, farm man- 
agers, and prominent soybean growers. 

After talking over the various factors 
connected with the production of soybeans 
with close to 100 such men in these counties, 
I was more than ever convinced that many 
of these problems were very much “up in the 
air’ in the minds of the growers who are 
producing the crop. 

Now, I understand that I am to say some- 
thing about soybeans in 1945 and possibly 
on into the postwar period. I do believe, 
however, that before I try to “predict,” it 
might be well to consider briefly some fac- 
tors which I think have definite bearing on 
the future of soybeans. There are: 1. cash 
returns; 2. soil productivity; 3. erosion; 
4. new varieties. 


CASH 
RETURNS 


Soybeans have become one of the most 
profitable field crops grown in the Corn- 
belt. The yield per acre has been increas- 
ing while the cost of producing the crop 
has been decreasing. This yield increase, 
coupled with current prices for grains, 
places soybeans next to corn in profit per 


] AST year the United States harvested 
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EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


The National Association of Margarine 
Manufacturers has just launched an ad- 
vertising campaign to tell the facts about 
Modern Margarine to consumers, physi- 
cians and home economists. 


You, who also have a stake in Margarine, 
are also well aware that Margarine has 
made remarkable gains during the past 
three years. 


We want to hold these gains. 
You certainly want us to hold them. 


You certainly want us to enlist public 
support in removing the unfair handi- 
caps under which Margarine must oper- 
ate today. 


Our best chance to do these things is: 


@ to get housewives to appreciate Modern 
Margarine as a fine American food in its 


own right. 

@ to keep physicians and home economists 
informed on Modern Margarine . . . for its 
importance as a needed Vitamin-A-carry- 
ing table fat, as well as a wholesome, ap- 
petizing table spread. 

@ to tell them about the legal restrictions 
imposed on Margarine. 

That is what the Association’s campaign is 

out to accomplish. 


We know you will agree that this is a job that 
needs doing—and there is no better time to 
start than right now. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
MARGARINE MANUFACTURERS 
Munsey Bldg., Washington 4, D. C. 


people. Katherine Mitchell Johnson may have seen the 
things she,says she saw in India. But she is laying it 
on pretty thick when she attempts to blame the soybean 
for the widespread starvation that exists in that ill-fated 
country! The Indians would benefit from a great deal 
more of all kinds of food, whether of animal or vege- 
table origin. 


National Provisioner went rather far afield on this one. 


Orientals Need All countries will have to accept 
Own Oil Crops some new ideas if they are to get 

along together and make the wheels 
turn after the war. Freer world trade and lower trade 
barriers may be desirable in many cases. 


But that does not mean we can bring on the millen- 
ium by indiscriminate promotion of international trade 
regardless of consequences. 


Arnold P. Yerkes of International Harvester Co. 
made a good point concerning this in a speech recently 
before a chemurgic group in Texas. Said Mr. Yerkes: 


“It was only a short time after World War I that 
this country was importing far greater quantities 
of agricultural products than it was exporting. It 
has been said, with a great deal of truth, that we 
did not produce our surplus of farm crops which 
caused low prices — we imported it. 


We not only imported coffee, bananas, pine- 
apples, coconuts, and other products which we can- 
not grow in this country, but billions of dollars 
worth of starch and oil crops which could easily 
have been grown on American farms, or at least 
very satisfactory equivalents could have been pro- 
duced here. 


Dr. John Lee Coulter, well-known agricultural 
economist, recently stated that the people from 
whom we bought much of our imported starch and 
vegetable oil were actually going hungry themselves. 


For us to buy and ship half-way round the world 
the crops other people produced and needed for 
their own welfare, and at the same time pay our 
farmers to destroy their crops, or to grow less, when 
what we need is more employment, does not seem 
very logical.” 


Probably a more logical approach will be to help 
the natives to process their own oil crops, the products 
to be consumed at home, at least in large part. 


The debate still rages. Are soybeans soil 
robbers? Or do they play Santa Claus to 
the soil? J. W. Calland gives a careful 
review of the evidence in his article in this issue . 
Are we tooting the horn too loudly for Lincoln? J. E. 
Johnson thinks a little caution would do no harm. 5ee 
his column .. . When our troops pay their long-planned 
visit to the Land of the Rising Sun the soybean-minled 
ones will see some of the things described by Dr. Morse. 
He was there ahead of them. 
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@ The author, who is director of agronomic research 
for Central Soya Co., Inc., takes a careful look at the 
crop in its relationship to other crops and to the soil. 
From an address before the American Society ‘of Farm 
Managers and Rural Appraisers. 


Lincolns Are High in Oil 


One of the advantages of the new Lincoln soybean over the older varieties is a 
higher yield of oil. Dr. D. F. Beard, extension agronomist of Ohio State University, 
left, and Dr. J. Boyd Page of the University, compare the oil obtained from Lincoln 
and a standard variety. That in the tube at left is Lincoln. Dr. Beard says an acre of 
Lincolns produced 376 pounds of oil as compared to 302 by a sfandard variety. 
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a 200 million bushel crop of soybeans. 

What happens to a crop of 200 mil- 

lion bushels after we grow it? Of the 

total of 15 million acres planted to soy- 

beans in 1943, two-thirds, or 11 million 

acres, were harvested as beans. Again two- 

thirds of these beans were processed— 

about 132 million bushels, the balance 

going for seed, carry-over and feed on the 
farms where they were grown. 

Here are the products obtained from this 
132 million bushels processed: 600,000 tons 
of soybean oil; three million tons of oil 
meal; and 300,000 tons of soy flour, grits, 
and flakes. 

Here is how — in war time — these prod- 
ucts were used: 90 percent of the meal 
was used for livestock and poultry feeds; 
the balance going into flour, flakes and grits 
for human consumption. A little meal found 
its way into glue for P. T. boats and into 
plastics for pistol-grips and helmets. 

Ninety-five percent of the oil went to 
products for human consumption, largely 
shortening, margarine, and salad oils for 
the use of our civilians, armed forces and 
lend-lease. The balance of the oil went for 
industrial uses having priorities such as 
soap, protective coverings, textile and leath- 
er processing, glycerine, medicines, and 
printers ink. 

Well, here we are with this new crop — 
soybeans. It is second to corn in acreage. 
It has largely happened in the last 10 years. 

To the farm manager it brings a lot of 
production problems. You are now face to 
face with these problems. How many an- 
swers have you? 

I have discussed these problems with the 
agronomists of the experiment stations, the 
universities and extension departments of 
Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio, and they 
tell me many of these problems are as yet 
unanswered—there is much work to be done 
before we know even most of the answers 
about soybeans. 

With their help I prepared what I shall 
call a discussion sheet, and took it into 40 
counties in northeastern Indiana and north- 
western Ohio, discussing it with the county 
agents, A.A.A. committeemen, farm man- 
agers, and prominent soybean growers. 

After talking over the various factors 
connected with the production of soybeans 
with close to 100 such men in these counties, 
I was more than ever convinced that many 
of these problems were very much “up in the 
air” in the minds of the growers who are 
producing the crop. 


Now, I understand that I am to say some- 
thing about soybeans in 1945 and possibly 
on into the postwar period. I do believe, 
however, that before I try to “predict,” it 
might be well to consider briefly some fac- 
tors which I think have definite bearing on 
the future of soybeans. There are: 1. cash 
returns; 2. soil productivity; 3. erosion; 
4. new varieties. 


CASH 
RETURNS 


Soybeans have become one of the most 
profitable field crops grown in the Corn- 
belt. The yield per acre has been increas- 
ing while the cost of producing the crop 
has been decreasing. This yield increase, 
coupled with current prices for grains, 
places soybeans next to corn in profit per 
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acre after all production costs have been 
met. ; 


Data prepared by [Illinois University 
compares a net cost of 90 cents a bushel 
for producing soybeans in the period of 
1930-32, with a net cost of 68 cents 10 
years later for the period of 1940-42. 


The 1943 yield of corn in this area was 
four bushels above the average of the 
preceding five years, whereas the soybean 
yield was two bushels below the five year 
average. If the five year yields had been 
obtained in 1943 the price of soybeans 
would have had to be 2.3 times the price 
of corn to have made an acre of beans 
as profitable as one of corn. 

It is quite evident from this table that 
soybeans are a profitable crop. Not so 
profitable as corn, but definitely more 
profitable than wheat or oats. The oat 
crop has shown a loss in six of the last 
10 years. 

While soybeans remain in their present 
relative price position with corn, wheat, 
and oats, it is not likely they will take any 
more acres from the corn crop. But econ- 
omical production and maintenance of soil 
fertility both require that a diversity of 
crops be produced on the farm. It is not 
profitable therefore to put all of the til- 
lable land into one crop, although that 
crop may show the highest profit, when 
grown in a good rotation with other crops. 


PLANS FOR 
1945 CROPS 


I wonder if the average Cornbelt farm- 
er will not plan his crops in 1945 with- 
out any particular thought about the com- 
petition of corn and soybeans for his till- 
able acres. He is more likely to con- 
sider first how many acres of corn he can 
reasonably produce. Then next he will 
figure on what other crops he needs to bal- 
ance out his farming operations, consid- 
ering his livestock and feeding require- 
ments. 

After planning for the small grain crops 
he wants for his clover seedings and pos- 
sibly some oats for feed, he will then pick 
soybeans as the best cash crop for the 
balance of his tilled acres. He will give 
some thought, of course, to the importance 
of rotating the crops on his various fields 
and in a general way consider maintenance 
of soil fertility. 

But, however he plans it, he has been 
for the past three years arriving at about 
one acre of soybeans to five of corn in 
Iowa, one to three in Ohio, and one to 
two and a half in Indiana and Illinois. 


SOIL 
PRODUCTIVITY 


Since the introduction of the soybean 
crop into the Cornbelt, it has been rated 
by enthusiasts as a wonderful soil im- 
provement crop and by critics as one of 
the worst soil depleting crops. 

I have tried by consulting the various 
experiment stations and agriculture col- 
leges to determine the place of soybeans 
in relation to soil productivity. It stacks 
up about as follows: 


All crops harvested and removed from 
the land deplete the supply of nutrient 
elements. These elements must be replen- 


ished by intelligent soil management prac- 
tices. 


Most legumes, including soybeans, are 
heavy potash and phosphate feeders; but, 
if well nodulated, they are able to supply 
a large part of the nitrogen necessary for 
maximum growth by fixing atmospheric 
nitrogen. 

Whereas a 50 bushel corn crop removes 
50 pounds of nitrogen an acre, a 20 bushel 
soybean crop with the straw returned adds 
some nitrogen or at least breaks even. 
Moreover, a 20 bushel bean crop sold as 
seed and the straw returned to the soil 
removes slightly less phosphorus than a 
50 bushel corn crop where the grain is 
sold and the stalks returned to the soil. 
However, the beans remove two and one 
half times as much potassium and more 
calcium than corn. 

Alfalfa, also, draws heavily on minerals, 
one and one half as much phosphorus and 
almost 10 times as much potassium as a 
50 bushel crop of corn. So, compared 
with corn, soybeans appear to draw heav- 
ily on the mineral elements, potassium and 
calcium, but when compared with alfalfa 
the demands of soybeans are quite mod- 
est. 

By means of a system of soil produc- 
tivity balances, Ohio agronomists calculate 
the percentage change occurring annually 
in the productivity capacity of farm soil 
under a specific cropping and management 
system. They use a plus or minus figure 
for the “soil productivity factor,” or index 
for the collective influence of a crop on 
soil organic matter, tilth, nitrogen, and 
mineral nutrients. 

Using this system, they rate soybeans 
as mildly soil depleting — giving it a 
numerical value of —0.5 in a scale where 
corn ranks —2.0, wheat —1.0, oats —1.0, 
and common clover +2.0. 








Table 1—Showing Soil Productivity Factors of 
Various Crops 3/ 





Row and Drill Crops Soil Productivity 





Harvested Factor 
Corn — 2.0 
Wheat — 1.0 
Oats — 1.0 
Soybeans harvested for seed 
(Straw removed) — 0.5 
(Straw left on field) — 0.25 
HAY CROPS 
Clover, seeded 1 year before +2.0 
Alfalfa, seeded 1 year before +2.5 
Alfalfa, seeded 2 years before +0.5 
Alfalfa, seeded 3 years before 0.0 





Norum, of Iowa station, reports the ben- 
eficial effect of soybeans on the yield of 
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Through dealer displays and by represent- 
atives on farm programs the J. I. Case Co. 
is doing some important work with soil 
conservation. Here two fathers and two 
sons study a display in the Weiss Hard- 
ware Co. store at Allentown, Wis. From 
left to right Dad Jos. Bingen and son 
Edgar; Son Alois Doll and Dad Arthur. 


the corn crop following, to average about 
9.5 bushels per acre on Iowa’s Webster 
and Clarion soils. 4/ In a 25 year rota- 
tion at the Purdue Soils and Crops Farm, 
soybeans in the rotation increased the yield 
of corn and wheat by six to eight bushels. 
Drake and Scarseth, of the Indiana sta- 
tion 5/, state that these increased wheat 
and corn yields when soybeans were added 
to the rotation must be due to the addi- 
tional nitrogen supplied by the soybean 
crop, since this soil was well supplied with 
available phosphate and potash. They also 
point out that even while soybeans were 
increasing the yields of other crops, they 
were at the same time depleting the sup- 
ply of phosphate, potash and calcium in 
the soil. Illinois reports that soybeans im- 
prove the tilth of the soil, increase the bi- 
ological activity and the amount of nitrate 
nitrogen in the soil. 2/ 


Agronomists all agree that the soybean 
is not a soil building legume, except when 
used as a green manure crop. However. 
there is quite a bit of evidence of its ben- 
eficial effects on the other crops in the 








Table 2—The Principal Varieties of Soybeans Grown in 1944 in Each of the States of Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois and Iowa. The percent of the Total Acres Planted in the State Is Given for each Variety. 
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* Data from various sources 
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Table 4—Story of Lincoln Increase—Data from Various Sources 














Est. Bu. 
1942 1943 1944 To Plant 

State Producers Acres Producers Acres Producers Acres 1945 
Iowa 1 3.0 5 250 110 1,600 36,000 
Illinois 3 9.3 21 268 382 8,223 220,000 
Indiana 1 is 5 101 300 5,333 115,000 
Ohio 1 3.5 10 113 160 3,290 72,000 
Missouri — — — -- 3 65 1,600 
Nebraska — — — — 1 50 1,200 
TOTAL 6 16.9 41 732 956 18,561 445,800 
rotation. And, it may be that these ben- vation measures and practices can be used 


eficial effects are most noticeable when the 
first limiting factor is nitrogen. 


Soybeans have a marked effect upon 
soil tilth. The land is left loose and works 
easily. Because the soil is loose it will 
erode readily. Agronomists at Purdue 6/ 
state that the problem of erosion with 
soybeans is much the same as with corn; 
that on rolling lands soybeans should be 
planted on the contour, preferably drilled 
solid and should be followed by a winter 
grain or cover crop. 


Missouri tests show soil losses with soy- 
beans following clover to be but one-third 
as great as when soybeans follow corn. 
Also, that beans planted up and down the 
slope in 42 inch rows lost more than twice 
as much soil as where the beans were 
drilled solid. Iowa tests show an increase 
of 3.2 bushels per acre from contour plant- 
ing of soybeans on rolling land, with gains 
of five bushels on some fields. 


If soybeans preceded corn in the rota- 
tion instead of following one or more 
crops of corn, I suspect the erosion hazard 
of growing corn on rolling land would be 
more fully realized and less blame attached 


to soybeans. 


It is certainly true, however, that to 
arrive at almost 15 million acres of soy- 
beans we are now planting, much sloping 
land has been planted and that serious 
erosion has’ followed. While planting 
beans on this type of land may well be 
justified as a war effort, it should not be 
continued except where adequate conser- 


HARVEST TIME 


Father and son harvest soybeans near Mt. 
Vernon, Iowa. On the tractor is Luther Platten- 
berger, on the combine is son, Robert. The 
two own and farm two farms fotaling 320 acres. 


—Case Eagle 
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to control excessive soil and water losses. 


NEW 
VARIETIES 


The principal varieties of soybeans grown 
in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Iowa in 
1944 are given in Table 2. In addition to 
these varieties, there were probably 50 
minor varieties grown in these four states. 

Agronomists and plant breeders now 
working with soybeans are all in agrec- 
ment that our first production problem of 
the present time is one of getting the 
growers of soybeans to use the best adapt- 
ed varieties. They say many of the prob- 
lems connected with shattering, lodging, 
late harvesting, high moisture, poor qual- 
ity, and low oil content can very largely 
be eliminated by growing the right vari- 
eties. 

Outstanding among new varieties is the 
Lincoln soybean. It has been tested over 
the Cornbelt for the past six years in 95 
cooperative tests conducted by the U. S. 
Regional Soybean Laboratory in coopera- 
tion with the various states. It has out- 
yielded by four to six bushels all of the 
various midseason varieties now being 
grown in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Iowa. 

Besides outyielding by 20 percent the 
present standard varieties, it also has good 
standing ability, relatively free from shai- 
tering, and produces high quality seed 
with higher oil content. It should now 
replace all such varieties as Dunfield, I- 
lini, Mandell, Manchu, Mukden, Chief, 
Mingo, and Scioto. 








Table 3—Summary of Yield and Oil Content 
data for Lincoln, Illini & Dunfield in 95 Tests 
in 9 Soybean States including Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois and Iowa—-For the 6 Year Period from 
1938 to 1943.* 











Average Oil 
Variety Yield Content 
Lineoin ........... eee 21.3% 
Sind =... ....28.0 bu. 20.2% 
1057171 2) 7) (eae a one 27.4 bu. 21.0% 
Average Superiority 
of Lincoln ey Sete | 0.7% 





* Purdue University Experiment Station, Mimeo 
No. 42—‘Lincoln Soybeans.” 


In 31 regional tests over a period of 
three years Lincoln has outyielded Man- 
dell by 5.9 bushels and has contained 2.3 


3/ Ohio State University, Extension Bulletin 207 
—‘Farming with Soybeans.” 


4/ Iowa State College of Agriculture F.S. 63 
—‘“Do Beans Hurt the Soil?” 


5/ Better Crops, Reprint BB-11-41. ‘‘Why Soy- 
beans Should be Fertilized.” 


2/ University of Illinois—Bulletin 456 


6/ Purdue University—Mimeo 48. ‘Are Soy- 
beans a Menace to Soil Improvement?’ 


percent more oil. At Urbana, IIl., it has 
exceeded the average yield of Chief, II- 
lini, and Dunfield by 6.4 bushels. In cen- 
tral Indiana it has outyielded Mandell, 
Dunfield, and [lini by 7.3 bushels. 

Its range will probably be all of Ohio, 
all of Indiana, and Illinois except the 
most southern parts, and all of Iowa, with 
the probable exception of the two north- 
ern tiers of counties. Growers in north- 
ern Ohio, Indiana, and [Illinois should 
remember that it is a midseason variety 
subject to frost. 

The new early variety, Earlyana, released 
by Indiana last year will take a place of 
importance across the northern part of 
Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio. It is 
almost a week earlier than the stiff-stem- 
med Richland, grows taller and does not 
set beans so close to the ground. It will 
be popular with growers wanting to put 
wheat after soybeans and should replace 
most all of the early varieties now grown 
in this area. 

The job done by the U. S. Regional 
Soybean Laboratory and the cooperating 
states in testing the Lincoln variety and 
in increasing the seed to almost one-half 
million bushels before releasing it to the 
soybean growers last fall has been one of 
the outstanding accomplishments in pure 
seed development in this country. Table 
4 shows how this seed was increased over 
a period of three years. 


PLANT HALF 
OF CORNBELT 

If the 10 million bushels of Lincoln 
beans to be produced in 1945 are used 
for seed in 1946, they will plant more 
than half the acres in the Cornbelt. If 
only one-half the acres in Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, and Iowa, are planted to Lincoln 
it will increase production in these states 
by 20 million bushels and the growers’ 
income by $40,000,000 without planting 
an extra acre of beans. 

Thus, we see the effect of better vari- 
eties on the future of the soybean crop. 
Still more improved varieties are in the 
making — some already bidding to excel 
Lincoln. 

FUTURE 
OUTLOOK 


Now when we try to look into the future 
as it will affect soybean production we 
must face a large array of unknowns. 
There are many things that both soybean 
processors and farm managers would like 
to know. for their postwar planning. Will 
tariffs be lowered or abclished? If so, 
will any surplus of soybeans or soybean 
products find a place among our exports? 

We do know that vast quantities of low 
production-cost oils such as coconut and 
palm oils are waiting the return of nor- 
mal transportation to come into this coun- 
try in competition with our domestic fats 
and oils. How seriously will these depress 
the price of soy oil? Likewise, how much 
will the competition of other proteins 
along with reduced numbers of livestock 
and poultry depress the price of soybean 
oil meal? 

What new uses of soy products and 
what new products may be counted on to 
take a portion of our production? Will 
price floors and ceiling for farm crops 


(Continued on page 21) 














—USDA photo by Purdy. 


Dr. Morse opens a box of black miso. 


SOYS IN THE ORIENT 


c/o American Consulate 
Dairen, Manchuria 
July 20, 1930 


Dr. W. L. Burlison, President 

American Soybean Growers Association 
University of Illinois 

Urbana, Il. 

Dear Soybean Friends: 

When the writer addressed a letter to 
your 1929 annual meeting, the soybean 
experience of the U. S. Department of Ag- 
riculture Oriental Agricultural Expedition 
was just beginning and there was little 
of interest to write on this most impor- 
tant crop of Asiatic countries. It is quite 
different now, however, for explorations 
have been made in Hokkaido Island, Hon- 
do (the main island of Japan), Korea and 
to some extent in Manchuria. If an at- 
tempt were made to write at all fully on 
the different phases of the soybean in- 
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dustry we have observed in these countries 
during the past year or more, a volume or 
perhaps several, would have to be written 
instead of a mere letter. 


It is recalled that last season the use 
of the soybean as a green vegetable was 
described. Throughout the season, it was 
found that the green vegetable soybean 
was a very popular food with the Japanese 
from one end of the Japanese Empire to 
the other. The vegetable soybean is clas- 
sed as a garden bean and as such is ex- 
tensively grown by the Japanese truck 
farmers. 

About the middle of August, we went 
to the Island of Hokkaido, north of the 
main island of Japan, and established 
headquarters at Sapporo. Hokkaido has 
the largest acreage and production of soy- 
beans of any of the prefectures in the 
Japanese empire. We remained on this 


By W. J. MORSE 


island until early October and visited all 
of the principal soybean sections. Several 
excellent experiment stations are scattered 
about the island and the most important 
of these were visited, especially those 
conducting soybean work. The Obihiro 
Station in the eastern part of the island 
is conducting the most extensive work in 
breeding and variety testing. We succeed- 
ed in collecting a very large number of 
varieties and selections of this northern 
region as well as information on culture, 
harvesting, threshing, insect pests, and 
diseases. To supplement this material, we 
obtained a large number of still and mo- 
tion pictures of very interesting scenes of 
the Hokkaido soybean industry. 

Leaving Hokkaido the first week in Oc- 
tober for Tokyo we visited on our way the 
principal soybean sections of northwestern 
Japan. The soybeans were just beginning 
to mature, so we had an opportunity of 
seeing the varieties most generally grown 
in northern Japan and of studying the 
methods of culture and harvesting. The 
experiment station at Akita is doing ex- 
tensive work in breeding and testing vari- 
eties for northern conditions, and they 
gave us samples of seed of their best 
varieties and selections. 


KOREA 
VISIT 


Our time in Tokyo was short for within 
a few days after our arrival we left for 
Korea and about the 20th of October es- 
tablished headquarters at Keijo (Seoul). 
Unfortunately, we could not be in two or 
more places at the same time for while 
we were studying the soybean and other 
crops in Hokkaido and northern Japan, 
the beans were being harvested in Korea. 
Therefore, when we finally reached Korea, 
the soybeans had all been harvested, but 
quite fortunately, we found ourselves in 
the midst of the threshing and shipping 
season. In our travels about the most 
important soybean sections we found the 
methods of threshing and cleaning very 
interesting and decidedly primitive. The 
methods of grading, cleaning, transport- 
ing, and utilizing were also studied and 
in addition to securing valuable data, we 
obtained many excellent still and motion 
pictures of various soybean scenes. 

We found Korea to be a most interest- 
ing country and different from anything 
we had seen in Japan. One of the most 
amazing things was the extent to which 
soybeans are grown. Almost equally amaz- 
ing was the large number of native Korean 
soybean varieties we found in the various 
sections and at the experiment stations. 
At the Suigen Experiment Station, they 
have more than 1,000 native Korean vari- 
eties and selections under test. The au 
thorities were very generous and gave us 
samples of each. In addition to this col 
lection, we obtained a few hundred sam 
ples from Korean farmers, grain merchant: 
on village market days and from villag 
and city grain dealers. The Korean De- 
partment of Agriculture added about 30 
samples to our collection by obtaining see« 
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of the principal varieties from the village 
agricultural societies in each of the pre- 
fectures of Korea. 


Although the Koreans do not use the 
soybean as extensively for food as do the 
Japanese, considerable quantities are used 
and in quite different ways. The beans are 
used principally boiled with other grains 
such as millet or kaoliang. They are also 
used in making miso and soy sauce, but 
these products are made quite differently 
from those of Japan and China. Soybean 
sprouts were found very abundantly in all 
of the markets and at all of the small 
food stores. The beans produced in Korea 
are for the most part of excellent quality 
and are largely shipped to Japan for the 
manufacture of miso, soy sauce, bean 
curd, and natto. Soybeans when soaked 
with chopped millet or kaoliang straw are 
used universally for feeding oxen and 
cows, the common work animals of Korea. 


CANDIES, 
CONFECTIONS 


We left Korea about the first week of 
December for our Tokyo headquarters and 
collected seed samples and products as we 
went along. From the latter part of De- 
cember until the latter part of March, we 
put in full time collecting soybean pro- 
ducts and learning of their use and man- 
ufacture. We succeeded in collecting a 
large number of interesting products, as 
the Japanese use the soybean very exten- 
sively in their daily diet. In the making 
of cakes, candies, and numerous other 
confections, the roasted soybean is used 
in a similar manner to the peanut in Am- 
erica. Of course, soy sauce, miso, bean 
curd, and natto are the principal soybean 
products and the ones most extensively 
used. As an example of the large use of 
miso, which is used as a breakfast soup 
with vegetables and also in preserving fish, 
vegetables and meat, we visited three 
large miso factories in the Tokyo district 
and found that each produced about 1 
million pounds of miso yearly. In addition 
to these three large factories, there were 
numerous small factories scattered through- 
out the same district. 


As the planting time was approaching 
in Manchuria, we left Tokyo the latter 
part of March and arrived in Dairen, Man- 
churia, the first of April. We expect to 
have headquarters at Dairen until late 
fall or early winter, working out in the 
various soybean sections of north and 
south Manchuria. This country is the real 
iand of the soybean and Dairen, the real 
city of the soybean. In 1929, 29.2 percent 
of the total cultivated area of Manchuria 
was devoted to the growing of soybeans, 
producing more than 178 million bushels 
of seed, thus leading all other crops in 
acreage and production. The Port of 
Nairen handles about 80 percent of the 


exports of beans, bean cake, and bean 
oil, 


The planting season for soybeans in 
Manchuria begins about the first of May 
and extends to about the 25th of May 
in some of the northern sections. We, 
therefore, had an opportunity before the 
planting season began, to study the oil 
mills and the methods of grading, storage, 
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At top, fried soybean curd. At bottom tofu residue, widely 
used with fresh vegetables and cooked in soy sauce. 


® Timely information about the soybean in the life of 
the Asiatics — written in 1930! Places mentioned have 


since come alive for Americans. 


When this letter was 


addressed to the 1930 meeting of the American Soybean 
Association, Dr. W. J. Morse and P. H. Dorsett were 
explorers for the U. S. D. ‘A. Bureau of Plant Industry. 
Varieties they collected have since largely formed the 
basis for the U. S. soybean industry. A letter written 
from Tokyo by Morse in 1929 was published in the Jan- 
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and transporting of beans, bean cake, and 
bean oil. The storage and warehouse 
yards of the South Manchurian Railway 
cover several hundred acres and the im- 
mense quantities of bags of beans and 
bean cakes in the open storage yards and 
in the warehouses are well worth seeing. 
In connection with the storage yards are 
the Dairen wharves where one may see 
daily the loading of freighters from Euro- 


pean countries, America, Japan, and China 
with beans, bean cakes, and bean oil. 
We had rather expected to find a large 
number of products made from beans, 
bean cake, and bean oil but our findings 
thus far have been very meager. The oil 
is used in the manufacture of soaps, 
paints, lard substitutes, and salad oils, 
but only a very few factories are engaged 
in producing these products. The beans 
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are used chiefly for oil and oil cake, but 
during the last three or four years, the 
demand of European oil mills for beans 
has had a serious effect, not only on the 
Dairen soybean oil mills, but also on the 
oil mills throughout north and south Man- 
churia. In Dairen at the present time, 
only about 45 soybean oil mills are active 
during the crushing season, whereas four 
years ago there were about 90. The oil 
cakes are for the most part shipped to the 
Japanese Islands for feed and fertilizer 
(chiefly fertilizer), to China and _ the 
East Indies for fertilizer, and to America 
and Europe for cattle and poultry feed. 


Our experience in the field up to the 
present time, has been the study of meth- 
ods of planting and cultivating practiced 
in different sections of north and south 
Manchuria. South and east of Mukden, 
soybeans are planted with other crops, 
generally corn. North of Mukden, the 
beans are planted alone. All mixed and 
single plantings are made in 21-inch rows. 
In the mixed plantings of corn and soy- 
beans, the corn is planted about May 1 in 
hills about 42 inches apart. When the 
corn is about 6 inches high, beans are 
planted midway the hills of corn with 
six to 10 beans per hill. About bean- 
planting time, the corn plants are thin- 
ned to one plant per hill, but the beans 
are never thinned. 


SOURCE OF 
VIRGINIA 


We have collected quite a number of 
seed samples during our travels thus far 
in Manchuria and have obtained some 
very interesting types. It may interest the 
members to learn that we have visited 
Yingkou (Newchwang), the source of the 
Virginia and Wilson varieties. We ob- 
tained several other black and _ brown- 
seeded samples similar to the Virginia and 
Wilson, and are hoping that some of them 
may prove equally valuable. It was learn- 
ed that the black and brown-seeded sorts 
are grown in some northern sections along 
the Liao River. In the study of varieties 
in different sections of North and South 
Manchuria, it has been very interesting 
to note the number of varieties, their util- 
ization and adaptability to various soil and 
climatic conditions. At the Kungchuling 
Experiment Station, more than 1,000 vari- 
eties and selections have been tested but 
at the present time only 500 are under 
test. The Manchurian varieties do not suc- 
ceed in the Japanese Islands and neither 
do the Japanese varieties succeed in Man- 
churia or Korea. The Korean varieties 
also give rather poor results in most of 
Manchuria. 


We hope to be with you at your next 
annual meeting, that we may try to catch 
up with the rapid progress the soybean 
has made in the United States during the 
past two years. 

With best wishes for a most interesting 
and successful 1930 meeting, we remain 


Very truly yours, 


Dorsett & Morse, 
Agricultural Explorers. 


per WJM 
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The soybean as a cultivated crop lends itself to contour farming. On rolling land the topsoil 
may be saved and enriched through proper handling and fertilization of the soybean crop. 


Phosphate 


As a Fertilizer for Soybeans 


By H. J. SNIDER 


Assistant Chief Soil Experiment Fields, Uni- 
versity of Illinois College of Agriculture, 
Urbana, IIl. 

Rock phosphate when used on the soy- 
bean crop has been found to give some 
increase in acre yield of both hay and beans, 
and in addition has added considerable 
quality to the crop. These results were 
obtained by the Illinois Experiment Station 
mainly on Cornbelt soils which were de- 
ficient in available phosphorus. Soybeans 
like most other crops have certain peculiari- 
ties which cause them to respond differently 
than other crops to various form of fertilizers. 
On the other hand, rock phosphate has cer- 
tain characteristics which must be recogniz- 
ed when it is applied to soils. 

Questions regarding the use of various 
fertilizers on soybeans have come _ into 
prominence because the soybean crop has 
more recently come into rather general 
production throughout the Cornbelt. In 
1944, there were nearly 11 million acres 
planted to soybeans in the 11 Cornbelt 
states. This was over 80 percent of the 
total acres planted in the entire United 
States. With this enormous acreage in 
this relatively small Cornbelt area there 
is likely to be great interest and much effort 
directed toward increasing acre yields by 
means of various soil treatment practices. 

The large amount of fertility elements re- 
moved in soybeans is another important 
reason for the considerable interest in the 
use of fertilizers on the soybean crop. At 
maturity of the crop, the beans were found 
to make up approximately 30% of the entire 
growth including roots and tops. This 30% 


of beans contained approximately 70% of 
the nitrogen, 75% of the phosphorus and 
60% of the potassium in the entire crop. 
It was found alse that a 25 bushel an acre 
yield of soybeans of the Illini variety con- 
tained in the growth above ground, 135 
pounds of nitrogen, 8.9 pounds of phos- 
phorus and 39 pounds of potassium. If the 
amounts of these three elements were re- 
placed in the soil by soluble fertilizers at 
present prices this would involve a cost of 
$17.25 an acre. Fortunately, this entire 
amount may not be removed from the soil 
by a single soybean crop. When beans are 
harvested with a combine the leaves, stems, 
and hulls are left on the land. We are 
reasonably safe in assuming that about two- 
thirds of the nitrogen in the crop is obtained 
from the air by legume organisms. This 
means that only about one-third of the 
nitrogen in the crop is taken directly from 
the soil. On this basis, 25 bushels of beans 
remove from the soil approximately 33 


pounds of nitrogen, 6.8 pounds of phos- ff 


phorus, and 28 pounds of potassium. At 
fertilizer prices, these three elements would 


have a value of slightly over $6.00 which is f 


still a sizeable amount. 


Rock phosphate used on soybeans over a 


period of years has been found to increase f 
the bean yield by two bushels an acre and| 


also increase the quality of the beans. 
Beans from phosphated land contained 
slightly more protein and _ considerably 
more mineral phosphorus. These .are im- 
portant constituents and would have cov 
siderable value in soybean meal used for 
feed. These results were obtained on soils 
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which were deficient in available phos- 
phorus. 

Soybean hay had an increase of 500 
pounds an acre on land where rock phos- 
phate was used. Soybeans were cut for hay 
when the pods were well formed and with 
all leaves still on the plant. The hay from 
the phosphated land contained slightly more 
protein and had a higher total mineral con- 
tent than hay from unphosphated soil. Hay 
from the phosphated land contained three 
pounds phosphorus per ton and was con- 
sidered to be of good feeding quality be- 
cause the phosphorus content was up to 
three pounds a ton of dry hay. On un- 
phosphated land, the hay contained from 
2.2 pounds to 2.4 pounds of phosphorus per 
ton and was considered inferior in feeding 
quality because the phosphorus content was 
considerably below three pounds a ton of 
dry hay. 

Rock phosphate for best results may be 
applied at rates which vary around 1000 
pounds an acre. The phosphorus removed 
by crops from rock phosphate in the soil 
has been found to vary from 2 to 3% up to 





as high as 10% removed each year. The 
amount of phosphorus removed depends on 
the crop and somewhat on the soil and sea- 
son. It seems safe to assume from these 
figures that 1000 pounds an .acre of rock 
phosphate will give maximum results for 
about 10 years before the amount in the 
soil should be replenished. 


Soybeans have been found to be very sen- 
sitive to potassium deficiency in soils. Over 
an average of five years potassium treat- 
ment increased the soybean hay yield by 
1600 pounds dry hay an acre. The bean 
yield was increased by approximately 10 
bushels an acre by the potassium treatment. 
There was no evidence that this treatment 
appreciably affected the quality of the hay 
or beans. These tests were made on land 
which was very deficient in available po- 
tassium. The soybeans were grown in a 
rotation of corn, soybeans, wheat, clover, 


and the potassium treatment was in the . 


form of muriate of potash put on at the 
rate of 100 pounds an acre each year in 
addition to limestone and rock phosphate. 


Soy Moves to Ports by Rail 


Approximately 10,900,000 tons of food- 
stuffs were hauled last year by the Amer- 
ican railroads for the army and navy, the 
Association of American Railroads re- 
ports. If the cars required to handle this 
load were placed end to end, they would 
make a train reaching from coast to coast. 

According to army estimates, the rail- 
roads transported about 244,000 carloads 
of foodstuffs in 1944 for that branch of the 
service alone. This included 41,240 car- 
loads of meats, 5,225 carloads of poultry, 
3,900 carloads of butter, 4,280 carloads of 
fresh eggs, 12,440 carloads of sugar, and 
2,800 carloads of dried beans and peas. 

The navy estimates that approximately 
120,000 carloads of food were shipped by 
rail in this country to naval activities last 
year, either from producers or from supply 
depots to the smaller activities. This rail 
novement of navy foods consisted of about 
94,000 carloads of dry provisions and 66,- 
900 carloads of fresh, chilled or frozen 
foods. 

Besides the huge quantities of food 
which the railroads hauled for the army 
and navy last year, they moved consider- 
able food for our allies under the lend- 
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lease program. In 1944, these rail ship- 
ments amounted to approximately 121,200 
carloads. Some 37,800 cars contained 
meats and meat products; more than 22.- 
850 carried dairy products, and about 
22,000 moved grains and cereals. 

Large quantities of soybeans and _ soy- 
bean products were exported from this 
country in 1944, and most of this traffic 
was moved to the ports by rail. The ship- 
ments listed by War Food Administration 
for lend-lease, the army and navy and vari- 
ous relief agencies are as follows: 





Soy flour and grits... 82,539,100 Ibs. 
Soybeans ee 10,189,630 Ibs. 
Soybean oil meal -.................. 16,194,700 Ibs. 
Soybean seed _W......-- 18,000 Ibs. 


St | | Ares eee ee 1,239,000 Ibs. 


All fresh foods, such as fruits, vegetables 
and meats, were shipped in refrigerator 
cars. Freight that did not require refriger- 
ation or ventilation, such as grain, grain 
products and dry foodstuffs, was hauled in 
box cars. Highly perishable foods, such 


as seafoods, strawberries and other fresh 
fruits and vegetables, were carried by ex- 
press. 





“DRISOY” IS NEW 
KELLOGG PRODUCT 


An announcement from the research lab- 
oratories of Spencer Kellogg and Sons, Inc., 
describes the development of a new drying 
oil for the protective coatings industry, 
manufactured from soybean oil. 

The new product, the result of long ex- 
perimentation puts processed soybean oil 
finally and reliably into the drying oil class, 
generally equal in properties to linseed oil 
for paint, varnish and synthetic resin manu- 
facturers. It is expected that the new oil, 
which has been given the brand name “Dri- 
soy” will compete with linseed varnish oils 
both during the emergency and after free 
markets are restored following the war. 

“Drisoy” is furnished by Spencer Kellogg 
and Sons, Inc., in two viscosity types: “Dri- 
soy-A” of F-G viscosity and “Drisoy-B” of 
D-E viscosity. “Drisoy-A” is recommended 
generally for the same types of paints and 
varnishes in which linseed is used. “Drisoy- 
B,” having lower viscosity, is particularly 
adapted to the making of alkyds. 

The development of Drisoy has already 
reached the production stage and experi- 
mentation with standard varnish formula- 
tions has already been conducted. In “25 
gallon” length varnishes, for example, com- 
parable lots show practically equivalent set- 
ting time for Drisoy and linseed varnish 
films and for.hard dry the time of the new 
oil is only slightly slower. 

While wartime restrictions prohibit the 
use of soybean oil in paints and varnishes 
generally, permission has been received for 
the manufacturers of Drisoy to furnish test 
quantities to firms in the protective coating 
industries who desire to conduct their own 
experiments. 


—sbhd— 


ONE MORE 
POD REPORT 


The Soybean Digest, 
Hudson, Iowa. 


To the Editor: 


I have been very much interested in your 
reports of pod number on soybean plants. 
In our breeding nursery this year we had 
one plant which produced 356 grams or 
a trifle over 12 oz. of seed. Since we did 
not count the pods, it has been necessary 
to calculate pod number. On the basis 
of seed size we have calculated 2225 seeds 
and with an average of 2.5 seed per pod 
would give approximately 890 pods. 

While this calcuJgted pod number is be- 
low that reported¥by Mr. Davis of Clay- 
ton, Ill., yet the seed weight slightly ex- 
ceeds his. This was an F: plant grown 
in 42-inch rows with plants spaced 12 
inches apart in the row. 

Very truly yours, 

E. E. Hartwig, 
Assistant Agronomist, 
North Carolina State 
College, Raleigh, N. C. 


We are glad to get these reports. The 
plant mentioned reported by Russell S. 
Davis bore 1,043 pods, with 2,564 beans. 
See March DicEst, page 18.—Editor. 
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1944 REPORT FROM M/SSOUR/ 
Soil Fertility and Soybean Production Program 


@ Missouri held a_ second 
very successful yield con- 
test in 1944. As in 1943, it 
was sponsored jointly by 
the extension service and the 


Alton Railroad. 


By ARNOLD W. KLEMME 


Extension Associate Professor of Soils 
University of Missouri 


P ] . HE SOIL fertility and soybean pro- 
duction program which was started 
jointly in 1943 by the Missouri ag- 
ricultural extension service and the 


Alton Railroad in seven counties adjacent 
to that railroad was continued in 1944. 


There were 118 farmers from seven coun- 
ties entered in this program with five acres 
or more of soybeans enrolled in two clas- 


ses — A and B. 


In Class A the entry in each county with 
five acres or more obtaining the highest 
percentage increase in yield of the treated 
area over the untreated was given a $25.00 
war bond by the Alton Railroad. There 
were 27 entries in this class. 

In Class B the county entry which ob- 
tained the highest yield per acre in five 
acres or more was given a $25.00 war bond 
by the Alton Railroad. There were 77 en- 
tries in this class. 

The above awards were made at the an- 
nual county winter soils and crops meet- 
ings by A. F. Stephens, agricultural agent 
of the Alton Railroad. 

Gilham Orear of Grand Pass was the 
Saline County winner enrolled in Class B. 
He obtained 39.9 bushels per acre which 
was the highest yield of the 118 entries. 
The seedbed was prepared for alfalfa on 
a limed 1l-acre field to which 300 pounds 
of 20 percent superphosphate was applied. 
The alfalfa was killed by flood. A new 
seedbed was then prepared and the field 
planted to Chief soybeans in 40-inch rows. 


County winner and,second place in this 
class among all entriés went to Ray Ba- 
lomey of Frankford, Pike County, with 
39.6 bushels. Mr. Balomey grew the Illini 
beans on land which had been in clover 
in 1942, 


County winner and first place among all 
entries in Class A went to Albert Tyree of 
Higginsville, Lafayette County, who grew 
McCoupins. Mr. Tyree plowed under 150 
pounds of 0-20-0 plus 3 tons of manure per 
acre. He obtained 27.5 bushels per acre 
on the treated part of his field as compared 
to 18 bushels on the untreated area. He 
obtained 9.5 bushels per acre for soil 
treatments. 
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Fertilizers give best results on soybeans when they are placed on plow furrow. There the moisture 
supply will be most constant so that it can more readily react with the soil and be in the zone 
of the plant roofs when the plant is making the greatest demands on the soil for fertility. 


Second place among all entries in Class 
A and county winner went to A. L. Dun- 
woody, Moberly, Randolph County. Mr. 
Dunwoody planted the Illini variety on a 
limed clover and lespedeza field upon 
which he plowed under 200 pounds of 
4-12-4 per acre. On the fertilized-limed 
portion of the field he obtained 28.7 bushels 
per acre. On an untreated portion of 
the field he obtained only 19.3 bushels, or 
8.4 more bushels per acre for soil treat- 
ments. 


The winners in each county for each 
class, the soil treatment used, previous 
crop on the land, variety grown, and yield 
per acre are given on the following page. 


While the average yield of soybeans in 
Missouri in 1944 was 17.5 bushels per acre, 
the five county winners in Class A who 
used fertilizer plowed down immediately 
ahead of planting the soybeans obtained 
24.4 bushels per acre or an increase of 6 
bushels per acre for the use of fertilizer. 
The average yield per acre on the untreated 
plots was 18.4 bushels per acre as compar- 
ed to 24.4 bushels where the fertilizer was 
used. 


The average yield of the seven county 
winners enrolled in Class B was 33.1 bush- 


* 


els per acre. These cooperators have been 
using soil treatments for a number of years 
or had soils high in fertility. The average 
yield per acre exceeds that of the group 
using untreated soils 14.7 bushels, and 
where treatments were used immediately 
ahead of planting 8.3 bushels. Their yield 
exceeded the average Missouri yield by 15.6 
bushels per acre. 


Where yield comparsions were made 0:: 
similar soils well supplied with lime and 
deficient in lime, the limed soils produce! 
five to seven bushels more soybeans per 
acre than unlimed soils. 


Fields which had grown legumes suc) 
as sweet or red clover in the past yea! 
or two were well supplied with decayin2 
organic matter, and produced the highes! 
yields. 


Where most of the weeds were killed }y 
frequent cultivation ahead of planting ai:! 
ed in obtaining higher yields. When plan’- 
ed in. rows higher yields were obtained 
by spacing rows as closely as possible, yet 
the use of regular cultivating equipmet 
was permitted. 


These results further substantiate the 
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fact that to obtain high acre yields of 
soybeans requires: 


1. A natural fertile soil or one 
made fertile by soil treatments. 
Namely, one which is able to deliver 
ample soil fertility throughout the 
entire growing season. 


2. Inoculation. 
3. Adapted varieties. 


4. Timely cultural practices to 
control weeds. 


PROGRAM 70 BE 
CONTINUED IN 1945 


This soybean production program will 
be continued through 1945. All soybean 
growers in the counties adjacent the Alton 
Railroad, namely, Lafayette, Saline, How- 
ard, Randolph, Boone, Audrain, Callaway, 
Pike, and Ralls counties are eligible to 
enter and compete for the following awards 
offered by the Alton Railroad in each 
county. 


$25.00 war bond to the soybean grower 
who enters the program and obtains the 
highest yield per acre. 


$10.00 in war stamps to the soybean 
grower who obtains the second highest 
yield per acre. 





Gilham Orear of Grand Pass with Chiefs 
led the 118 entrants in yield per acre. 


$5.00 in war stamps to the soybean grow- 
er who obtains the third highest yield per 
acre. 

These awards will be based on No. 2 
yellow beans on areas of 10 acres or more, 
and in counties with 20 or more entries 
per county. 


Entries are to be made at county agents’ 
offices before July 1. 





SOYBEANS IN : 
PASTURE TESTS 


Three thousand to 4,000 pounds of dry 
grass per acre is a good yield for a blue- 
grass pasture, and yet in experiments re- 
cently conducted by the University of Il- 
linois Agricultural Experiment Station over 
a six-year period it was found that other 
pasture crops, including soybean combin- 
ations, yielded from two to two and one- 
half times as much, reports W. B. Nevens, 
professor of dairy cattle feeding, Univer- 
sity of Illinois Collegeof Agriculture. 


Bluegrass, rye, bromegrass, alfalfa and 
Sudan grass-soybean combinations were 
the crops studied. Bromegrass and alfalfa 
each produced more than 6,000 pounds of 
dried crop per acre. Winter rye produced 
nearly 3,300 pounds of dry matter an- 
nually, or practically as much as _ blue- 
grass. A Sudan-soybean mixture followed 
winter rye, yielding about as much as 
bromegrass or alfalfa. The rye-Sudan- 
soybean combination produced nearly 50 
percent more than either alfalfa or brome- 
grass. On the other hand, bluegrass yield- 
ed only a little more than half as much as 
bromegrass or alfalfa. 


Nevens reports that these pastures were 
grown on soils naturally high in produc- 
tive capacity, but a still more important 
factor was the large amounts of barnyard 
manure which were applied annually. 

















Missouri 1944 Winners 
Yield in 
Name & Address County Soil Type Previous Crop Variety Soil Treatment and Bushels 
of Cooperator on Land Method of Application Per Acre 
Gilbert Fowler Ralls Putnam Corn McCoupin 150 lbs. 0-14-7 22.6 
Vandalia, Mo. drilled & plowed under 
None 17.4 
Tom Maxwell Audrain Putnam Sweet Clover McCoupin 200 Ibs. 4-12-4 22.5 
Mexico, Mo. drilled & plowed under 
None 18.3 
A. L. Dunwoody Randolph Putnam Red Top Lesp. Illini 200 Ibs. 4-12-4 28.7 
Moberly, Mo. plus lime 
No Treatment 19.3 
Milt Jackson Howard Grundy Corn Illini 0-20-0 broadcast 20.4 
Armstrong, Mo. on surface & plowed 
under 
None 19.3 
Albert Tyree Lafayette Summit Soybeans McCoupin 150 Ibs. 0-20-0 27.5 
Higginsville, Mo. drilled & plowed under 
plus‘*3 tons manure 
H None 18.0 
| CLASS B 
Yield in 
Name & Address County Soil Type Previous Crop Variety Soil Treatment and Bushels 
: of Cocperator on Land « Method of Application Per Acre 
| 
George W. Winders Ralls Putnam Corn Ilini 100 Ibs. 45% _ phos. 23.5 
Vandalia, Mo. Silt Loam with wheat drill 
Ray Balomey Pike Bottom Corn-clover Illini None 39.6 
Frankford, Mo. Land under 
Chas. Davenport Audrain Putnam Soybeans plus Chief Lime—3 tons 36.7 
Mexico, Mo. Silt Loam 0-14-7 
Raymond Roberts Randolph Putnam Corn 200 Ib. Tilini 200 Ibs. 0-14-7 35.7 
Cairo, Mo. Silt Loam 0-14-7 plus 1942-43-44 
sweet clover, 1942 
Labe Malone Howard Grundy Tlini None 21.9 
Armstrong, Mo. Silt Loam 
Gilham Orear Saline Bremer Seedbed prepared Chief 300 lbs. 0-20-0 39.9 
Grand Pass, Mo. Silt Loam for alfalfa which was 
killed by flood 
John S. Stewart Lafayette Sweet Clover 34.0 
Higginsville, Mo. 
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EDIBLE 
SOYBEANS 


By E. P. WALLS 


Canning Crop Technologist, 
University of Maryland* 


Since all soybeans are “edible,” prob- 
ably a better name for those types and 
varieties which have been developed for 
table use and for canning would be “veg- 
etable type” soybeans, to distinguish them 
from the better known agronomical types 
used for hay crops and soil improvement 
purposes. 


In 1907 Dr. C. R. Ball of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture published des- 
criptions of 23 varieties, which apparently 
were all that were then known in the 
United States. Records indicate that up 
to the present time something over 10,000 
samples, representing some 2,000 distinct 
types, have been collected from various 
countries of the Orient. Maturity ranges 
from 70 days or less to over 200. This at 
once presented a huge problem of deter- 
mining adaptations to soils and climatic 
differences in various parts of the United 
States. However, by the cooperation of 
the federal Department of Agriculture and 
the various state experiment stations, this 
has been accomplished and the most poorly 
suited varieties discarded, until now there 
are about 100 varieties that are being 
widely grown. 


About 10 years ago attention was called 
to a special group of varieties which pos- 
sessed particularly good flavor and_pal- 
atability so far as human food is con- 
cerned. Mr. W. J. Morse, who spent two 
years in the Orient in the late twenties, 
brought back varieties of this type, which 
were planted at the Arlington Experiment 
Farms and later seed of these were dis- 
tributed to the various states for trial. 
From this beginning a number of varieties 
have proven to give acceptable yields and 
to have acceptable quality as a table veg- 
etable, used either fresh or canned. 


WORK AT 
MARYLAND 


In 1939 canners and growers began 
making inquiries about the possibility of 
this legume as a canning crop. Growers 
wanted to know the method of culture and 
harvesting and how late they might be 
planted in order to make a crop. Canners 
were concerned about the best varieties 
for canning, how they should be handled 
after they were delivered to the factory, 
and the best method of cannery proced- 
ure, in order to produce an acceptable 
canned product. In order to answer these 
questions and others that might arise, field 
and canning trials with this crop were 
*Miscellaneous Publication No. 28, Contribution 


No. 1934 of the Maryland Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, (Department of Horticulture). 
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Pods, green beans and mature beans of field variety and three veg- 
etable varieties. Photos by Iowa Agricultural Experiment Station. 


made a part of the canning crops pro- 
gram for 1940 and these investigations 
have continued since that time. 


Since no well-recognized canning pro- 
cedure had been established for this crop, 
all available information was secured and 
after certain modifications, the following 
procedure for canning was adopted and 
has been followed throughout the four 
years of work. The hulled beans are wash- 
ed thoroughly with cold water, followed 
by a hot water wash at about 190° F; hand 
pick to remove any extraneous material 
and any broken or overmature_ beans; 
blanch for ten minutes in water at 190° 
F; on removal from blanch wash with 
luke-warm water (105° F) and fill into 





8462 











cans; add salt brine, 25 lbs. salt to 10! 
gals. water, at or near the boiling poin: 
and process 40 minutes at 240° F for No. ! 
cans, and cool promptly. 





Each year, after the beans had been 
canned a sufficient length of time to a’ 
low them to “set up” in the can, a grou; 
of judges including food technologists, 
licensed federal graders, canners and ot! 
ers working in the industry, met and 
critically examined and scored the san’ 
ples for color, character of liquor, flavor 
and maturity. The average score for ail 
judges for all items showed that Emperer 
was significantly higher in quality in 19“ 
than any other variety. In 1941 it again 
ranked highest in quality but was not six- 
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nificantly better than Giant Green, Toku, 
Jogun, Higan, Hokkaido or Willomi. 


While from the standpoint of canning 
quality alone, Emperor attained the high- 
est rank for the two years, when consid- 
ered from the standpoint of commercial 
production this quality score is so nearly 
approached by some of the other varieties, 
yield and quality taken together might 
make some of the other varieties more 
desirable. 


The factor of character of liquor is a 
very important itém in evaluating the 
quality of this product. There is a marked 
tendency for the liquor to “jell” after the 
cans have stood for a time. This makes a 
very unattractive product. In 1940 Bansei, 
Toku and Giant Green each received higher 
score for this item than did Emperor, but 
in 1941 samples Emperor exceeded all 
other varieties in this respect. 


Observation has led to the belicf that 
jelling is closely associated with maturity 
and this can be largely avoided by har- 
vesting the beans at the stage just before 
any white or yellow beans have made 
their appearance. 


The crops for these two years were 
grown on a sandy loam soil in rows three 
feet apart and four inches apart in the 
row. Planting dates were May 29 and 
May 26. A 5-10-5 fertilizer was applied 
in bands on each side of the row at the 
rate of 650 lbs. per acre. The stage of 
maturity at harvest time was as_neariv 


the same as careful field inspection could 
make it. 

In 1942 the field trials were expanded 
to include several different planting dates 
May 20, June 12 and July 1 and a com- 
parison of row culture with that of dril- 
ling the beans with a grain drill. In 1943 
the same type of experiments were con- 
tinued but results were not very repres- 
entative due to drought. 


Varieties grown in the four years have 
included Sousei, Giant Green, Bansei, 
Toku, Jogun, Higan, Hokkaido, Emperor, 
Willomi, Impeisal, Aoda, and Mendota, 
making twelve in all. 


QUALITY 
RATING 


Quality rating 1940=Emperor (1), Ban- 
sei (2), Higan (3), Giant Green (4), 
Toku (5), Hokkaido (6), Jogun (7), Im- 
perial (8), Willomi (9). 

Quality rating 1941=Emperor (1), Wil- 
lomi (2), Jogun (3), Toku (4), Higan 
and Hokkaido (5), Giant Green (6), Im- 
perial (7), Sousei (8), Bansei (9). 


Aoda is a long maturing variety, about 
130 days, Mendota 68 days. 


It has been found that soybeans may be 
hulled satisfactorily with a pea viner by 
using pea screens. An experienced viner 
operator will soon be able to adjust the 
speed of the machine and the rate of 
feeding to accomplish satisfactory results. 


However, whenever possible, it is recom- 
mended that viners be used in tandem. 
It has also been found that satisfactory 
yields may be obtained with plantings 
made after early crops, such as peas, are 
harvested, although the most satisfactory 
planting dates for Maryland have been 
shown to be thé latter half of May. 
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Farmers’ 


The last big push is nearing the end in 
Europe. It is about to begin in the Pacific. 
The last big push is also going forward on 
the farm front. Your full investment in 
Victory is urgently needed. Support the 
next war loan drive. Buy more war bonds. 
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Acreage 


A slight decrease from last year is in 
prospect for the 1945 soybean acreage 
planted alone for all purposes, reports the 
U. S. Crop Reporting Board. The 13, 
236,000 acres indicated this year is about 
2% percent less than the 13,564,000 acres 
in 1944 and the lowest since 1941. Al- 
though all producing areas report de- 
creases from last year, individual states 
vary widely. Some of the fringe states, 
where the crop has not been successful, 
report rather drastic reductions, while 
other states with unusually good yields 
in 1944 intend substantial increases. 

War Food Administrator Marvin Jones 
April 7 urged the necessity of larger soy- 
bean production. “It is essential that goals 
for flax, soybeans and peanuts be fully met,” 
he said. “There is a particularly urgent 
need for large production of these crops in 
1945 to meet domestic and export needs next 
fall and in 1946.” 


In North Central states. where over 80 
percent of the total “alone” acreage is 
grown, a decrease of only about 1 per- 
cent is expected. Illinois, the heaviest 
producing state, indicates an increase of 
3 percent. A large part of this increase 
is in the areas of the state hardest hit 
by the drought and chinch bugs last year, 
and where soybeans withstood the damage 
more successfully than corn. The remain- 
ing states in the East North Central group 
all report reductions from last year, rang- 
ing from 15 percent in Wisconsin and 10 
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r¥ 
® 
3 os 3 se 37 
n 2& Ss A hs SS 
Thousand Acres Pet. 

New York 15 20 11 55 
New Jersey 28 49 35 71 
Pennsylvania 66 119 98 82 
Ohio 748 1484 1336 90 
Indiana 1143 1776 1705 96 
Illinois 2713 3857 3973 103 
Michigan 112 140 134 96 
Wisconsin 166 112 95 85 
Minnesota 189 357 446 125 
lowa 1256 2229 2073 93 
Missouri 513 750 780 104 
North Dakk = —— 7 12 171 
South Dak. 2/ 13 14 22 157 
Nebraska 25 30 36 120 
Kansas 100 238 262 110 
Delaware 46 67 60 90 
Maryland 63 94 80 85 
Virginia 138 176 181 103 
be est Virginia 50 39 35 90 
. Carolina 325 361 350 97 

‘. Carolina 3% 35 25 71 

( Georgia 91 97 84 87 
Florida — -— — oo 
Kentucky 155 194 194 100 
Tennessee 177 248 248 100 
\labama 265 290 244 84 
M ississippi 328 309 263 85 
Arkansas 232 357 360 101 
Louisiana 89 85 72 85 
Oklahoma 18 17 15 88 
Texas 30 13 Xi 54 

U.S. 9120 13,564 13,236 97.6 


1/ Grown alone for all purposes. Partly dupli- 
cated in hay acreage. 
2/ Short-time average. 
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Forecast Some Drop in 


percent in Qhio, to only 4 percent in 
Indiana and Michigan. 

The West North Central states had a 
very favorable season in 1944 and all 
states except Iowa report increases in acre- 
age this year. Iowa indicates a reduction 
of about 7 percent from last year. How- 
ever, later developments may change this 
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If weather conditions 


picture materially. 
do not permit the increase now in pros- 
pect for oats, a larger acreage may be 
planted to soybeans later. In the South 
Atlantic states, only Virginia indicates an 
increase over 1944. In the South Cen- 
tral group, Arkansas expects an increase 
of only 1 percent, with Kentucky and 
Tennessee reporting no change; the re- 
maining states all indicate decreases from 
last year. 


If about the same proportion of the 
total acreage is harvested for beans as in 
1944, the indicated acreage for beans in 
1945 would be about 2 percent less than 
in 1944, or 10,334,000 acres compared with 
10,502,000 acres last year. 
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WHERE TO? 


By J. E. JOHNSON 


With the outstanding progress made by 
the lowly soybean during the past 25 years, 
the birth of the Soybean Digest, the official 
publication of the American Soybean Asso- 
ciation, ranks among the highest achieve- 
ments of the Association; a medium for 
carrying information of vital importance 
about soybeans as an industry to the large 
group of people engaged in what is now 
a 500 million dollar industry. 

Yes, we are justly proud of the Digest. 
liowever, it is disheartening to see the 
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furnishing an entire mill or are in 

need of only one machine. We 

will be glad to give you suggestions 

and estimates without obligation. 
60 Years’ 


wule Experience Backs 


eat The Kelly Duplex Line 
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The Duplex Mill and Mfg.Co. 













Springfield, Ohio 
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growth of the subscriptions as slow as they 
are, even though 
making gains; it 
would appear that 
the indifference or 
oversight is largely 
by growers who 
have profited so 
widely by _ this 
crop, ranking sec- 


J. E. JOHNSON 


ond in value for 
Cornbelt farms. Think of it, the sub- 
scription amounts to less than one bu- 
shel of soybeans at present prices. There 
is so much to learn about the crop for the 
present and the future; information that 
is presented in practical, understandable 
language in each and every issue. 


What have we learned from the soybean 
yield contests? Incidentally it is just four 
years since the writer was given the chal- 
lenge by the processing industry at the 
National Farm Chemurgic Council to start 
action on “greater efficiency in soybean 
production.” Three of the largest soybean 
producing states have four years of exper- 
ience and observation that is most valu- 
able. 


Looking at Illinois, the high yield for 
1944 was 47.78 bushels with an average 
of 38.18 for all contestants. No, the aver- 
age yield of te contestants hasn’t improv- 
ed, however it is interesting to note that 
the highest yields are coming from the 
southern part of our good bean growing 
section. Illinois has kept the minimum 
acreage at 10 the same as used in the 
corn contests. For our large fields this 
seems to be the most practical. 


Let’s look at Indiana which has held its 
acreage at five the same as its corn acre- 
age contests. A record of 105 contestants 
with a high of 47.3 bushels. Forty-four of 
the contestants used the new Lincoln vari- 
ety with an average yield for the group 
of 36.6 bushels. This does not have the 
value that the statement that “wide rows 
and a light rate of seeding was used that 
may have reduced the yield to some ex- 
tent.” Then 26 contestants growing Rich- 
lands with an average of 33.8 bushels; this 
is significant for an early variety that cer- 
tainly has a place in soybean production. 
This too is valuable as coming from the 
Indiana report, “row planting gave high- 
er yields than solid drilling; certified seed 
gave a four-bushel increase; early June 
plantings gave a two-bushel decrease over 
the May plantings.” Obviously in speak- 
ing of May plantings it was for the last 
half of May. 


Then the newcomer, Nebraska, stepping 
high, wide and handsome with a high of 
49.2, a low of 33.8 bushels. Fine work 
Nebraska, and finer from those agencies 
that made possible the contest. Speaking 
of the “newcomers,” we must take off our 
hats to the Southern states where 50 bushel 
yields are very common. Does it mean 
that the longer growing period sections 


will have this advantage when associated 
with the work of the plant breeder in 
making selections to meet the conditions? 
We must constantly keep in mind it is 
the number of pounds of good quality 
soybean oil per acre that is the real ob- 
jective in soybean production. 

As usual there is an evidence of over- 
enthusiasm for the Lincoln soybean; a 
good bean, but still an infant in the field 
of consistency of performance. This has 
been the experience of other varieties with 
the result that many were planted out of 
their growing altitudes, this year showing 
a comeback of some varieties that were 
little grown the past two years. Our re- 
sults will obviously be most satisfactory 
when we consider all of the factors that 
make for production, not just one or any- 
thing that strays from the sound and fun- 
damental. We have much to learn. The 
soybean contests give us some very valuable 
observations; may we hope for an_in- 
creased number in 1945. 
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WHEN THE SHOOTIN’ STOPS! 











Grain and bean storage is important 


to both grower and elevator. Neff & 
Fry bins provide that extra capacity 
you will need, The answer to maxi- 
mum storage operating efficiency lies 
in specialized designing —a service 
which we are more than equipped to 
render, having completed hundreds 
of contracts for storage of any ma- 
terial needed in your business. Bins 
in any capacity. Guaranteed. Trained 
erection crews. Get catalog — and 


have us quote on your needs. 


THE NEFF & FRY CO. 
CAMDEN, OHIO 
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ALLIED MILLS TO 
EXPAND RESEARCH 





J. B. DEHAVEN 


Expansion of present extensive research 
facilities are being set up by Allied Mills, 
Inc., according to John B. DeHaven, presi- 
dent of the corporation, who has announced 
the’ acquisition of a 220-acre tract near 
Chillicothe, Il]l., where a new research farm 
is now being established. 

“Research demonstrated its value long be- 
fore the war emergency, but since Pearl 
Harbor the amazing results of agricultural 
and industrial research have been so evident 
that no one can doubt the important part 
that research will play in all postwar re- 
adjustment,” states Mr. DeHaven. “Our ex- 
pansion in this field is dedicated to the pur- 
pose of helping American farmers produce 
livestock and poultry products more efficient- 
ly and profitably. 

“Not only are we establishing a completely 
new research farm, but in addition we are 
enlarging our already extensive research 
center at Peoria, with the erection of a new 
research administration building that will 
house the headquarters of the Allied Mills 
Research Division and headquarters for our 
Industrial Engineering Department. Due to 
constantly expanding research activities, our 
present location and facilities are inade- 
quate.” 

Mr. DeHaven announced that the new re- 
search farm is ideally located 15 miles 
north of Peoria, overlooking the beautiful 
Illinois river. Improvements are now being 
made and building will be started as soon 
as materials are available. 

Dr. J. E. Hunter, Director of Research, is 
in charge of all Allied Mills Research activi- 
ties. 

—sbd— 
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(Continued from page 9) 
continue into postwar times? If so, what 
will be the price relationship between 
soybeans and other farm crops? How 
soon will we be plagued with depressing 
surpluses of corn and wheat? 

These briefly are some of the things 
hat will have a lot to do with the future 
of soybeans. 

Of some things we can be fairly cer- 
iain. We shall probably have plenty of 
soybeans as long as the present price re- 
lationship with other grain crops is main- 
tained. Also, there is no question but 
that ‘new products are being developed, 
some of them may even be more impor- 
tant than the products now produced. Re- 
search programs are being carried out in 
dozens of laboratories over the country. 
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From these we can expect many new chem- 
urgic developments which taken together 
will require many million bushels of 
beans. 


Moreover, soybean oil meal will go into 
the postwar period with a widespread ac- 
ceptance as one of the finest and most 
versatile protein concentrates available. 
Its value as a feed has been so completely 
proved that its place in the feed indus- 
try is firmly established. 


The place of soy oil in the food indus- 
try, where at present it occupies such a 
strong position, may not be too secure 
with the return of a surplus of competing 
fats and oils, both animal and vegetable 
However, it appears that soy oil has a 
wide future in industrial fields) By means 
of fractionating processes soy oil can now 























© separated into two oils. One, an excep- 
tionally fine edible oil, the other, excellent 
for use in paints and varnishes. Both 
these portions may be worth much more 
than the original oil. 


To me, it looks like little decline if any, 
in soybean production for the next two 
years. 


Maybe there is nothing gained by stick- 
ing my neck out farther than that. But, 
I have plenty of faith in the future for 
soybeans. It is a far cry from the 13 mil- 
lion bushel crop of 10 years before to the 
200 million bushel crop of last year — 
from processing 3 million bushels to pro- 
cessing 50 times that many. The soybean 
has been called the mircale plant and the 
day of miracles wrought by science is not 
over — it is just beginning. 
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He Built His Business Lifetime 
Around the Commodity 
In Which You Are Interested 


| our commodity division there is at least 
one man who is a specialist in at least one 
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70 PINE STREET 





commodity—a man who has literally spent 
his working years with that particular staple. 
It is his function to bring together the threads 
of information which our organization 
gathers—and tie them to your particular 
business problem. 

Much of this information is . gathered 
through our 88 offices — most of which are 
located in areas where commodities are either 
grown or processed. Further, an extensive 
wire service brings this knowledge, gathered 
in large part through broad trade contacts, 
to you — interpreted by the specialist for 
greater value. 

This active service is backed by our weekly 
commodity letters, plus special surveys made 
when a particular commodity situation calls 
for such a study. 

If this kind of commodity service appeals 
to you, we'll be glad to have you consult an 
executive in our home office, 70 Pine Street, 
New York, or in another of our offices nearer 
to you. 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


Brokers in Commodities and Securities 
Underwriters and Distributors of Investment Securities 


Offices in 87 Cities 


NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
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VALUE OF SOYBEAN MEAL PRE. 
PARED FROM DAMAGED (BIN-BURN- 
ED) SOYBEANS AS A FEED FOR 
GROWING SWINE, by J. L. Krider, assist- 
ant chief in swine husbandry, B. W. Fair- 
banks, chief in swine husbandry, and W. E. 
Carroll, head, Department of Animal Hus- 
bandry, Illinois Agricultural Experiment 
Station. 


In Illinois during the spring and summer 
of 1942, many soybeans came out of storage 
in a badly damaged or “bin-burned” condi- 
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PROCESSORS 


MILLS AT 
Minneapolis - - - Fort Dodge 
Cedar Rapids - - - Springfield 





tion caused by an excess moisture. A sample 
of soybean oil meal was prepared by the 
expeller method from some of these damaged 
soybeans for comparison with normal expel- 
ler soybean oil meal prepared from mature 
soybeans that appeared sound after storage. 
The soybeans from which the bin-burned 
oil meal used in this test was prepared were 
described as “average 75 to 80 percent 
damaged.” At the Illinois station in the fall 
of 1942, a study was made of the feeding 
value of the bin-burned soybean oil meal in 
comparison with normal expeller soybean 
oil meal for growing-fattening pigs in dry 
lot. 


The method used consisted of feeding the 
pigs by the paired feeding technique for 
equal gains in order to obtain quantitative 
results. The writers believe this is the first 
time that paired feeding for equal gains 
has been attempted with swine. One pig of 
each pair received the check ration which 
contained normal soybean meal, while the 
other pig was fed the ration which contain- 
ed bin-burned soybean meal. 

The pigs were paired on the basis of 
weight, litter, sex, breed, type, condition, 
and probable outcome. Ten pairs of pigs 
were fed. They were purebred Chester 
Whites, Duroc Jerseys, Hampshires, and 
Poland Chinas raised on the University 
farm. Their weights varied from 28 to 80 
pounds at the beginning of the test. The 
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youngest pairs were 51 to 56 days old when 
the test began. 

When a feed mixture of ground yellow 
corn, normal expeller soybean oil meal, alf- 
alfa meal, steamed bonemeal, limestone, and 
sodium chloride was compared with a simi- 
lar feed mixture in which expeller soybean 
oil meal prepared from bin-burned soybeans 
was fed to growing pigs in place of normal 
soybean oil meal, both mixtures were con- 
sumed readily. 

In five pairs of pigs, the check mate made 
more economical gains as measured by feed 


eaten per pound of gain. In four pairs, the: 


mate fed bin-burned soybean oil meal gain- 
ed more economically, while in one pair 
the economy of gains was the same. 

These results are too nearly a chance dis- 
tribution to indicate any statistically sig- 
nificant differences in the feeding value of 
the two feed mixtures. From these data, 
it may therefore be concluded that the soy- 
bean oil meal prepared from the damaged 
soybeans was equal in feeding value to the 
soybean meal prepared from sound soybeans 
for growing-fattening pigs in dry lot. 

—sbhd— 

Close row spacing of soybeans gives 
highest yields of best quality soybeans. 
While 24- to 30-inch rows have been 
found to give the best returns, most of 
the present farm equipment can’t handle 
rows that close together, points out E. S. 
Dyas, Iowa State College agronomist. Many 
growers follow the practice of planting 
alternate 36- and 24-inch rows. The 
planter is set at 36 inches and the marker 
at 24. 












‘‘We've made remarkable progress since you left, Gridley — we discovered 
how to make horse-radish out of soybeans; spinach out of horse-radish, and 
soybeans out of spinach.” 
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IN THE BAG BUSINESS 


FOR MORE THAN 


32 YEARS INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


RUHM’S MARIANNA 
PHOSPHATE ROCK | | SALES COMPANY 


best for MEMPHIS 1, TENN. 
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Soybean and Cottonseed 







































If you want abundant yields of high grade 
Soybeans, treat your fields with this high Products 
grade, finely ground, quick acting, natural 
rock phosphate. It's the cheapest and longest 


lasting source of phosphorous to replace the Brokers in 

quantities of this vital plant food which Soy- 

beans take from the soil. Soybean and Cottonseed 

SUGGESTION: Order NOW for delivery 
soon as possible. Demand is heavy. Meal Futures 
e Members 

RUHM PHOSPHATE & CHEMICAL CO. ee nn pines * 
MT. PLEASANT TENNESSEE American Fee anufacturers Association 


Tel. 55707 L. D. 364 


















E are equipped to grind and cor- ae peice ; i eee Dae. 


| 
# 
rugate mill rolls up to 19 inches ~— © ae » 
in diameter by 60 inches long. After Xe ’ “Fc GRINDING & CORRUGATING WORKS - 
| July 1 we will be equipped - grind eee er 
‘ = @, eae 
§ rolls 36 inches in diameter by 200 inches 3 : a* oe 
{ long, overall. Mirror finish for fine ,m | : | Tee | 
| grinding, velvet finish for capacity. § . m Pio oa ont fete if 
Your patronage solicited. ; iar dis 
| Prices on request. : < . — mmc A eS 
\ s ® s + * ¢ z Speier DS eceegpeen 3 eeeeentiemeneniy . 
Me. Grinding & Corrugating Works ;. ao 1, wie Fe 
E. G. McCLINTIC, Owner ’ «<2 nnereemenivantsll . 


2827-29-31 Terrace St., Kansas City 8, Mo. 
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GRITS AND FLAKES 


| FROM THE INDUSTRY 





A serious chinch bug threat to the 1945 
Illinois corn crop is forecast by H. B. Petty, 
associate in entomology extension of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. “If at all possible, fields 
should be so arranged that a minimum 
amount of small grain will be planted next 
to corn,” Petty suggests. “Clovers and soy- 
beans will not support an infestation of 
chinch bugs, so one of these fields between 
corn and small grains will help in prevent- 
ing some barrier construction in June.” In 
1944 many farmers forgot chinch bugs, and 
cornfields were in many cases nearly sur- 
rounded by small grain fields, which is con- 
trary to recommended practices. 


The Texas Cottonseed Crushers Associa- 
tion has established a soybean transit serv- 
ice under the direction of James D. Dawson, 
Jr., of Fort Worth. The department handles 
the intricacies of freight rate tariffs, many 
of them extremely complicated, and _ rail- 
road transit circulars applying on northern 
soybeans shipped to Texas processing plants, 
and the reshipping of the cake and oil meal. 
Over 100 mills have taken advantage of the 
service. Last year Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration furnished the necessary information 
concerning operation of transit on soybeans, 


but this service was discontinued with the 
closing of the Dallas office of CCC. 


J. J. Skinner, senior biochemist with the 
Agriculture Department, Bureau of Plant 
Industry, Soils and Agricultural Engineering 
at Beltsville, Md., has retired after 41 years 
of government service. Dr. Skinner was ap- 
pointed a scientist in the Bureau of Soils 
in 1904, and became senior biochemist in 
the Bureau of Plant Industry in 1935. In 
1919 he was awarded the Longstreth Medal 
by Franklin University for his work in bio- 
chemistry, and in 1930, he received the 
Chilean Nitrate of Soda $1,000 Award for 
studies on fertilizer nitrogen. He now plans 
to live on his 1,200-acre estate near Hertford, 
N. C., and raise hogs and essential war crops 
such as soybeans and peanuts. 


Fred Udell, Kansas City plant manager 
of the Ralston Purina Co., has been named 
president of the Denver Alfalfa Milling and 
Products company of Lamar, Colo. Udell 
will assume his new post May 1. Udell has 
been affiliated with the Ralston Purina com- 
pany for 29 years, a good part of which 
time he has spent with the production and 
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buying departments. He is a former member 
of the Kansas City Board of Trade and the 
St. Louis Merchants Exchange. John C. 
Skaggs, assistant manager of Ralston com- 
pany at Kansas City, will assume the posi- 
tion held by Udell. 


E. D. Funk, Jr. has been named pres- 
ident of the Funk Bros. Seed Co., Bloom- 
ington, Ill., to succeed his father, the late 
E. D. Funk, Sr. Paul Funk was elected 
to fill the vacancy on the board of direc- 
tors caused by the death of Mr. Funk, 
last November. J. R. Holbert, vice pres- 
ident and general manager, continues in 
that capacity as do all other department 
and division heads. The other two Funk 
brothers, Lafayette and Theodore, are sec- 
retary and treasurer, respectively, of the 
company. 





“Adventures in Business,” an organization 
which weekly honors an outstanding Ameri- 
can firm, selected Pillsbury Mills for its 
salute recently. Pillsbury is the first—and 
only—milling company to be so honored. 
“Adventures in Business” issues a four-page 
weekly publication devoted entirely to its 
honored firm, syndicates a newspaper column 
about it, and arranges window displays 
featuring the company. 





More than half of soybean acreages 
fail to meet the requirements for certifica- 
tion, even among growers who make a 
special effort to produce seed of quality 
for certification, reports Joe L. Robin- 
son, Iowa State College extension farm 
crops specialist who handles most of the 
certification arrangements in Iowa. 





Colorado House Bill 557, which exempts 
margarine made of soybean oil from the 
10 cent per pound excise tax imposed by 
that state, passed both houses of the Col- 
orado legislature in March. A_ similar 
bill became law in Kansas in February. 





Cancellation of the 36th Annual Meeting 
of the American Oil Chemists’ Society which 
was to have been held in New Orleans May 
9 to 11 has been announced by Dr. Klare S. 
Markley, president of the society. This 
action was taken in order to cooperate with 
the Office of Defense Transportation. 





Coffee Shop department of Hotel Monthi\ 
for March features an interesting article 
on “Using Soy Flours in Basic Sweet 
Doughs” by Homer W. Kuehn, research 
baker of Central Soya Co., Inc. 








PATENTS AND TRADE-MARKS © 


Patent and protect your inven- 
tions. Prompt, expert personal 
service. Write for full informa- 
tion. Lester L. Sargent, Regis- 
tered Patent Attorney, P. O. 
Box 3156, 1115 A Street N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 
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350 
DIFFERENT 
ITEMS 


Automatic Samplers 

Bag Holders 

Bag Triers 

Bag Trucks 

Bin Probes 

Blowers 

Brushes 

Call-A-Phone 

Car Movers 

Dockage Sieves 

Fire Extinguishers 

Germinators 
Mangelsdorf 
Self Watering 
Sho-Gro 

Graduates 

Insecticides 

Magnetic Separator 

Magnifiers 

3 Moisture Testers 

Respirators 

Rubber Stoppers 

Sample Cans 

Sample Pans 

t Scales 

a Scoops 

Soil Test Kits 

Sprayers 

Static Eliminator Brush 

Strike-Off Stick 

Tag Fasteners 

Thermometers 

Weight Per Bushel 
Testers 

Wire Ties 
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by very few manufacturers. . 
Seedburo has won this preference by handling over 350 items . 
all made of finest materials... 


Thousands of grain and seed men look to Seedburo as a reliable 
source of “hard-to-get’’ Supplies and Equipment . 


tions where they have been established .. . 





. items made 


. products rarely kept in stock. 


meeting Government specifica- 


all inspected and 


fully guaranteed. Write for free circular on items which interest 


you. 





STEINLITE 


MOISTURE TESTER 


The Steinlite one minute Mois- 
ture Tester is EASY TO USE... 
like tuning a radio. The Steinlite 
operates on the radio frequency 
impedance principle, and _ is 
checked against official oven 
methods. No technical knowl- 
edge necessary. With practice 
you can make a test in one min- 
ute. Sold on 10-day trial basis. 
No money down. Immediate 
shipment. Price $275.00 F.O.B. 
Atchison, Kansas. 
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DUSTFOE 


RESPIRATOR 
No. 97—Approved by U. S. Bu- 
reau of Mines for lead dust and 
the following Type A dusts: 
flour, wood, cellulose, limestone, 


gypsum, coal, coke, charcoal 
and aluminum. Makes use of the 
positive acting U. S. Army type 
exhalation valve which allows 
for complete drainage of con- 
densation. Rubber face cushion 
fits firmly to the aluminum face 
piece at all times:- Each $2.25. 
Extra filters, each, .05. 


629 Brooks Building 
CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 





CALL-A-PHONE 


INTER-COMM SYSTEM 


The Call-A-Phone brings every 
man in your plant within talking 
distance. You can contact one 
or up to five persons while they 
remain at their work. Personnel 
can contact you. It is easy to 
install and economical to op- 
erate. Master station, $34.00. 
Sub-stations, each $12.50. Spe- 
cial control permits adjustment 
of volume. Begin with one sub- 
station, add others as needed. 








BADGER 


CAR MOVER 


No. 221 Power King. Designed 
for heavy duty car spotting 
wherever two or more heavily 
loaded cars must be moved at 
one time. All pivotal connec- 
tions are oversize to minimize 
wear. Castings are of alloy steel, 
handle of hardwood. Special 
rolled steel spurs grip the soft 
corners of the rail to prevent 
slipping. Weight 20 lbs. Length 
70 inches. $7.43. 
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“PISTOL-GRIP” 
FIRE EXTINGUISHER 


Shoots about 30 feet straight and 
continuously. Turn handle a half 
turn either way, pump a few 
strokes and pull the trigger... 
not necessary to pump while 
shooting and pressure can be 
stored up for short periods. The 
liquid contains no water, alkali, 
or acid, and will not freeze. It 
is a non-conductor of electricity, 
and will not harm delicate silks, 
high polishes, etc. Price—1 Qt. 
$9.30, 1% Qt. $11.30. Refill 
liquid $.95 QOt., $3.15 Gal. 
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HANDY 


SCOOP 


This handy scoop is made of 
blue planished steel. The 
handle, centered instead of at 
the end, distributes the weight 
evenly and makes the handling 
of materials easier and handier. 
It is available in four different 
sizes, 8 in. length $1.35, 10 in. 
length $1.50, 12 in. length $1.75, 
14 in. length $2.25. This scoop 
is in great demand in the grain 
and seed trades. 
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Fats Short = The first public glimpse 
at official, though incom- 


21 Percent plete, figures on the sup- 

plies and requirements of 
fats and oils for 1945 was given early this 
month in War Food Administration testi- 
mony before the Senate food investigating 
committee. 

Lt. Col. Ralph Olmstead, vice-president 
of .Commodity Credit Corporation in 
charge of the Office of Supply, told the 
committee: 

“Present estimates of the total supply 
of fats and oils (excluding butter) avail- 
able to the United Nations in 1945 fall 
short by about 3,469 million pounds, or 
21 percent, of equalling estimated require- 
ments. 


“The deficit will be larger if it is not 
possible to make all transfers from one 
place to another, and all substitutions of 
one oil for another, that are necessary in 
order to use all available supplies to meet 
firm requirements. 


“Even if U. S. civilian food require- 


ments should be cut to the unprecedentedly 


low level of 40 pounds per capita,” Olm- 
stead went on, “and the largest non-food 
uses are kept to 10 to 30 percent below 


the 1944 quotas, it will not be possible to 
meet liberated area requirements in full. 

“This is true for all types of oils, lard, 
edible vegetable oils, lauric acid oils, lin- 
seed oil, and tallow, although the deficit 
is somewhat more pronounced in lard and 
linseed than in the other groups. 

“It is possible that some additional sup- 
plies may be made ayailable — such as 
fats from the Balkans for U.S.S.R., lin 
seed oil from Argentina, and copra from 
the Philippines — but these sources can- 
not be counted upon at this time.” 

The WFA official cited production fig- 
ures indicating that output of fats and 
oils, including butter and lard, had been 
increased from an average of 7,240 mil- 
lion pounds during the 1935-39 period, to 
10,867 million pounds in 1944, and 9,808 
million pounds in 1945, 

“Thus, while production has greatly in- 
creased during the war,” he said, “both 
military and civilian needs for fats and 
oils throughout the world have increased 
to a much greater extent.” 


Olmstead gave this picture of fats and 
oils supplies: 

“Lard production is expected to be at 
least 850 million pounds below 1944 in 











By PORTER M. HEDGE 


Washington Correspondent for 
The Soybean Digest 








the United States, and close to 40 mil- 
lion pounds lower in Canada. A _ reduc- 
tion in production of flaxseed in three of 
the four principal sources available to the 
United Nations is expected to reduce the 
supply of linseed oil about 1,300 million 
pounds below 1944 — a decline of 53 
percent. 


“In Argentina, linseed oil is being burn- 
ed as fuel. Unless fuel oil is exported to 
them, no flaxseed can be expected from 
that source to meet the need for drying 
oils) The War Food Administration has 
been urging for months that this step be 
taken. No copra supplies from the Phil- 
ippines have been included in the estim- 
ates. ‘It is anticipated that supplies of 
other fats and oils will be approximately 
the same as in 1944,” 


OPA announced the April allocation 
of margarine for civilians at 40,800,000 
pounds, compared with a March alloca- 
tion of 51,600,000 pounds. 
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Patents Pending 
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WE INVITE 
The Soybean Industry 


to bring their grinding problems to us. Our 
many years experience in the grinding field have 
given us a fund of knowledge that can be useful 


in helping to solve your grinding problems. 


Our grinders are ruggedly built to stand the 
abuse of continuous operation. Their horsepower 
requirements are unusually low for the size of 
the grinder. 
Grinders to handle enormous quantities. These 
and many other features are important. We 


would like to tell you ebout tm. 
re 


ARs ee SA babe eR 





GRINDER CORP. 


Big feed openings enable W-W 


Gog HERE a $2 ED 
Write ‘your own guarantee. 
We will sign it for a 30-day 
trial, if it meets with our 
approval. Our 12-page cata- 
log gives details. Study it 
thoroughly. 


WwW-W 





WICHITA, KANSAS 
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For shortening and oils, the April al- 
location to civilians is 162,000,000 pounds, 
against 167,400,000 pounds during March. 


Ration point values for lard, shorten- 
ing and cooking oils are increased from 4 
to 6 points a pound, and the point value 
of margarine is up from 5 to 8 points a 
pound. 


War Food Administration’s require- 
ments and allocations committee has work- 
ed for weeks to get agreement on the sec- 
ond quarter fats and oils allocation. 


A special food subcommittee of the re- 
cently organized export control committee 
headed by Foreign Economic Administra- 
tor Leo Crowley also has been working on 
the problem. 


Members of this committee are: J. B. 
Hutson, agricultural deputy to the War 
Mobilization and Reconversion Director, 
chairman; D. A. Fitzgerald of WFA;: H. 
W. Parisius of FEA; Courtney Brown of 
the State Department; Major General 
Hardigg of the Army; and Captain Baker 
of the Navy. 

In the sense of deciding how U. S. food 
supplies are to be divided up among civ- 
ilian, armed services, and foreign relief 
claimants, Hutson is in one of the most 
influential food positions in Washington. 

The tight supply of fats and oils is one 
of the food “shortages” the House com- 
mittee, headed by Representative Ander- 
son of New Mexico, intends to look into 
during its investigation of the food situa- 
tion. 

Representative Anderson told The Digest 
his committee planned first to get all the 
indisputable data available before hold- 
ing open hearings. The committee plans 
first to look into the meat shortage, then 
go into other commodities, particularly 
fats and oils, and sugar. 

Other members of the committee are 
Congressman Pace of Georgia, Clements 
of Kentucky, Gorski of Illinois, Andresen 
of Minnesota, Herter of Massachusetts, 
and Holmes of Washington. 


A Drouth Because of the squeeze 


2 on some foods, Wash- 
This Year? ington farm officials are 


paying closer than usual 
attention this year to the weather and its 
possible effects on 1945 farm production. 

The question running through many 
minds is: “Are we about due for another 
drouth?” 

In the southern hemisphere, both Aus- 
tralia and Argentina were hit by drouth 
during the 1944-45 growing season. Dry 
weather has cut sugar cane yields in Cuba. 
What are the chances of drouth hitting 
the United States next? 

The Weather Bureau in Washington 
can’t give a straight yes or no answer, 
since it involves too much guesswork. But 
the Bureau does have these facts from 
which farmers can draw their own con- 
clusions: 

The precipitation cycle all during the 
1930’s ran to slightly drier weather than 
nermal for the country as a whole. Start- 
ing in the 1940’s, the cycle has run to 
slizhtly more moisture than usual. 

it would be reasonable to assume that 
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1525 S. 55th Avenue 


Brown & Sites Company 


The PRATER Principle 





OF MULTIPLE STAGE REDUCTION 


LL Prater Grinding Equipment is built on the 
principle that multiple stage reduction is the 
key to the granular grind and uniformity in the 


finished product. 


Successive stages gradually reduce the material 
from raw to rough to finished, producing the fine 
granular flour-free product that sets the standard 


for the soybean industry. 


Send your inquiry to Prater Service: 


PRATER 


PULVERIZER COMPANY 


Chicago 50, Illinois 


Eastern Representatives 








50 Church Street, New York 7, New York 


the present cycle would continue through 
1945, though the cycles do not necessarily 
run for long periods. 


Soil moisture is good throughout most 
of the country. Winter wheat came 
through in good shape; range and pasture 
conditions in most’ parts of the country 
were excellent at the first of April. Irri- 
gation water in the west was about up 
to normal. Chances are that present mois- 
ture plus rainfall during the 1945 grow- 
ing season will see most crops through. 

However, the Weather Bureau points 
out that the weather has a habit of mak- 
ing suckers out of forecasters who stick 






their necks out. The Weather Bureau 
hasn’t yet found a reliable system for 
long-range forecasting. 





Margarine Paul T. Truitt, pres- 
ident of the National 
Battle Hot Association of Margar- 


ine Manufacturers, re- 
ports that legislative scraps over the mar- 
garine taxation issue are under way in 
Ohio, Vermont and Pennsylvania. 

In Ohio, the bill known as “Ohio 252” 
repealing the state law prohibiting sale 
ef colored margarine has received a hear- 
ing before the state Senate committee on 


Jay Bee Model W 
Direct Connected 
60 to 200 H.P. 





Shy Be iS: ie Aa 





Give You 


BIG CAPACITY 


Fo hammermill grinding, JAY BEE with 


leads! It's the choice of mill oper- 
ators who must meet heavy schedules. 
More JAY BEE’s are in feed plants than 


any other type of mill. 


JAY BEE stays on the job, day and night 
if necessary, with little or no stops for re- 
pairs. Tough as an Army tank! “It’s un- 


breakable!” says an operator. 


Emergency conditions prove the sturdy 
Over a 
quarter of a century mill making experi- 
ence, that produces the JAY BEE, now 
pays big dividends to mill operators. 
Whatever your grinding needs, write 
one of the addresseg below for details of 


performance of the JAY BEE. 


JAY BEE Grinding Equipment. 


UTICA, 
NEW YORK 


J. B. SEDBERRY, INC. 


ECONOMY 


of Time, Work, Expense 


and 


Amazing 
ENDURANCE 


JAY BEE Grinders are furnished 
with belt, V-belt and direct connected 
drive in from 12 to 200 H.P. for every 
grinding and pulverizing purpose. 
e 
JAY BEE’s are manufactured by 
The Bossert Co., Inc., Utica, N. Y.. 
holders of the Army-Navy ‘“E” 


award with three stars for produc- 
tion efficiency. 


FRANKLIN 
TENNESSEE 


JOHN J. WOODS & SONS, JAY BEE SALES CO., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


_— Grubbs, Box 2469, Winston-Salem, 

E. B. Harrison, Whigham, Ga. 

T. G. Holland Mach. Co., 474 Fairfax Rd., 
Drexel Hill, Pa. 

W. H. Hust, Jay Bee Co., 1031 N. Humphrey 
Ave., Oak Park, IIl. 

The Lamiell Company, Greenwich, Ohio 

Bryant C. Long, 1601 Choctaw Street, Baton 
Rouge, 3 

O. D. Padgett, Sandersville, Ga. 

A. E. Thompson Co., 718 Washington Ave. N., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

C. Y. Wier, Sr., Yates Hotel, Utica, N. Y. 

Douglas W. Palmer, 3808 44th Ave. S. W., 
Seattle, Wash. 

M. E. Padgett, Bennettsville, S. C. 


‘L. GC. Dibert Company, 787-793 Brannan Street, 


San Francisco, Calif. 

Western Belting & Equipment Co., 2600 Santa 
Fe Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 

H. A. McLeod, Hotel Pinehurst, Laurel, Miss. 

Frank S. Sanders, Franklin, Tenn. 

A. F. Shirk, Box 523, Canton, Ohio 

Snyder Machine Shop, 3rd & Emery St., Long- 
mont, Cole. 

J. E. Sorrells, Slocomb, Ala. 

~~ a Sales Co., 220 Broadway, New York 7, 


Jay Bee Sales Co., Jackson, Tenn. 
~ Bee Sales Co., 4619 So. 7th Ave., Louisville 


y. 

Jay Bee of Texas, Dallas, Texas 

Fred Siegrist, Sr., Jay Bee Sales Co., 476 S. 
Meridian St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Commerce and Labor, and the outcome 
is uncertain. 

In Pennsylvania, probably the “hottest 
fight of all” is being waged to obtain a 
50 percent reduction in fees paid by whole- 
salers, grocers and others handling mar- 
garine. 

Margarine interests are opposing in Ver- 
mont a bill to repeal the straight $25 re- 
tail license on handlers and replace it with 
a sliding scale license system under which 
the license would range from a minimum 
of $2 on dealers handling up to 400 
pounds of margarine a year, up to a max- 
imum of $125 for the largest dealers. 


Price ceilings on the 
1945 soybean crop will be 
announced this year ahead 
of the planting season, 
instead of after harvest as heretofore has 
been the custom. 

A price ceiling schedule the same as 
last year has been agreed on by Office of 
Price Administration and War Food Ad- 
ministration. Officials want to get the 
schedule out earlier this year so produc- 
ers and processors will know what to ex- 
pect ahead of harvest. 

The schedule agreed on calls for a top 
legal price to producers of the base grade, 
U. S. No. 2, 14 percent moisture, yellow 
and green, of $2.10 a bushel. A one-cent 
premium will be allowed for each one- 
half percent moisture below 14 percent. 
down to 11 percent. 

Ceiling for U. S. No. 2 class III brown, 
IV black, and V mixed is $1.90 a bushel. 


Price 
Ceilings 


CCC Due for 
Overhauling 


Commodity Cred- 
it Corporation, one 
of War Food Ad- 
ministration’s __ big- 
gest operating units, appears to be headed 
for another overhauling. 

Lt. Col. Ralph Olmstead, CCC vice- 
president for supply, has been ordered by 
the army to report for active duty, pre- 
sumably to become food administrator for 
Germany. 

As The Digest went to press, Food Ad 
ministrator Jones had not decided on a 
successor to Olmstead. There was a pos- 
sibility that the two main divisions of 
CCC — Office of Supply and Office of Ba- 
sic Commodities — might be pulled closer 
together under CCC President Frank Han 
cock. No important changes in personne! 
dealing with soybean producers and pro 
cessors were expected. 





COMMENT 


To the Editor: 

Your magazine has stimulated my inter- 
est in soybeans. 

Am raising certified Lincoln and Early- 
ana this year. Very few Earlyana in th's 
vicinity. This year we are planting beais 
before corn. We had good success last 
year with corn following beans on disked 
ground. 

Lewis Omer, 
Carthage, Ill. 
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For handling grain and bean 
products, BULK-FLO gives 
you a highly modern han- 
dling system. It offers out- 
standing advantages, such as 
cleanliness, safety, conserva- 
tion of materials, and all 
around savings. BULK-FLO has been success- 
fully applied to the handling of a wide variety 
of bulk products under conditions entirely 
different, one from the other. 


The material is conveyed and elevated in a 
dust-tight casing which consists of a succession 
of compartments. The material, moving in 
a continuous mass, occupies almost the entire 
capacity of the enclosure. 


BULK-FLO is self-feeding from bins, hoppers, 
and chutes. It is also self-discharging at desir- 
able points and is to a degree self-cleaning. 


BULK-FLO can be laid out to carry vertically, 

horizontally, around corners, along curves, and 
Booklet No. 2075 may have on slants of any degree. Loading and discharge 
° e points can be located to suit. Tandem units can 
immediate value for = * 2 also be used. Installation requires only a fraction 

of the space of other conveyors and elevators. 
It gives details on installation and operation—pictures You save also on supporting structure. Extreme 
and describes actual installations—gives capacity and flexibility of layout makes possible a simple, 
horsepower formulae—send for a copy today—learn low-cost solution to what might otherwise be a 
the possibilities of BULK-FLO. complicated, expensive handling problem. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 
Chicago 8, Indianapolis 6, Philadelphia 40, Atlanta, Dallas 1, 
Minneapolis 5, San Francisco 24, Los Angeles 33, Seattle 4, 
Toronto 8. Offices in principal cities. 9469-B 


i L t Vy ATO R-C0 NV EYO Rg + E & |p) Me HANDLING SOY BEAN FLAKES. Horizontal runs of four 
Bulk-Flo units handling raw and spent soy bean flakes shown above. 
Horizontal runs are asbestos covered to retain heat in the product. 

Dust tight, safe, clean, with high capacity in limited space. 
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If you have precessing 


MARKET 


STREET 


We invite the readers ef THE SOYBEAN DIGEST te use “MARKET STREET’ for their classified advertising. 


machinery, laborafory equipment, soybean seed, or other ifems of interest to 


the industry, advertise them here. Rafe: 50 per word per issue. Minimum insertion $1.00. 





WE OFFER — Earlyana soybean seed. 
Certified and a special lot for foundation. 
Osborn Seed Service, Culver, Indiana. 





AMERICA’S LEADING LIVESTOCK 
JOURNAL — Send $1.00 year’s sub- 
scription. Three years for $2.00. Breed- 
ers Gazette, Box SE2, Spencer, Ind. 





FOR SALE — Used Steel Storage Tanks, 
8,000, 10,000, 12,000, 18,000 gal. And other 
sizes. Stanhope, Wayne, Penna. 





Save Up To 
$10 Per Acre 


with 





SOY-GRASS COOKIES—Wheatless, sugar- 
less, alkaline. The food sensation of the 
age and LAST WORD IN NUTRITION. 
3 packages postpaid for $1.00. ViVi-Ta 
Healthful Foods, 480 E. Main, Rochester, 
N. Y. 

EDIBLE SOYBEANS — Bansei variety, 
high germination. Quantities up to a 
car load. Samples to seed firms only. 
W. C. Martin, Orrville, Ohio. 





FOR SALE — Edible soybeans, Bansei’s. 
High germination. 1 to 20 lbs., postage 
paid, 25c per lb., 20 to 100 lbs., F.O.B. 
Orrvilie, 15¢ per lb., 100 lbs. to 100 bu., 
F.0.B. Orrville, 10c per lb. Cash with 
order or C.O.D. C.O.D. by parcel post 
only. No samples. W. C. Martin, Orr- 
ville, O. 





WANTED — To hear from owner of farm 
or unimproved land for sale. Wm. Haw- 


ley, Baldwin, Wis. 





EXPERIENCED OIL REFINER desires 
change. Centrifuge or kettle method. 
Shortening, winterizing. Can handle 
help. Supervisory capacity at present. 
Reliable. JH, Soybean Digest, Hudson, 


Iowa. 





Uninoculated Soybeans Take 
Nitrogen From The Land 


Uninoculated soybeans may grow on 
good land by feeding on the land just 
as does corn. It may cost as much as 
$10 per acre to replace the nitrogen 
consumed by one crop of uninoculated 
soybeans. Take this nitrogen from the 
air— save up to $10 per acre with 
KALO INOCULATION. 


Pays To Inoculate Each Year 


Neither prior crops or the presence of 
nodules, can guarantee proper inocula- 
tion and there is no assurance that 
effective strains of bacteria will survive 
from year to year. A sure way is to 
inoculate each crop with Kalo Inocula- 
tion — this is good insurance. 


Kalo Inoculation is Highest 
Quality ... Costs Less 


Kalo inoculants contain superior strains 
of bacteria . . . carefully selected for 
their ability to fix nitrogen. Over 500 
competitive tests have proven Kalo 
inoculants to be of top ranking quality. 
Yet, our price is low — FROZEN there 
by OPA! You can save and profit with 
Kalo Inoculation. 





UNI-CULTURE 
3 Cultures in 1 Can 
for all clovers, alfalfa 
and soybeans 











KALO INOCULANT CO. 


QUINCY ILLINOIS 
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Seed Directory 














ARKANSAS 





Dell—J. M. Stevens, 5,000 bu. uncertified Ral- 
soy, 500 bu. uncertified Macoupin. 





ILLINOIS 


Antioch — Albert Herman, 300 bu. Bansei, 
50 bu. Mendota, small quantity Giant Green. 

Carthage — Lewis Omer, 90 bu. uncertified 
Bansei. 

Minooka — Dana Cryder, Rt. 2, 400 bu. 
— Earlyana, 100 bu. uncertified (edible) 

ansei. 





Plainfield—John R. Schmidt, 100 bu. edible . 


Willomi and Hokkaido varieties. 

San Jose — Kelly Seed Co., 16,000 bu. 
Illini, 1,200 bu. Dunfield, 6,800 bu. Richland, 
1,500 bu. Manchu, 2,800 bu. Chief, 800 bu. 
Patoka, all uncertified. 





INDIANA 


Anderson — Roy Scott, Rt. 2, certified 
Lincoln, sold out. 

Clayton — Paul Jackson, Box 25, 700 bu. 
certified Dunfield. 

Evansville — Henry L. Hahn, Rt. 2, 1,500 
bu. certified Gibson. 

Knightstown — Ray Cannell, Hackleman 
Farms,, 1,500 bu. certified Chief. 

Princeton — Princeton Farms, 4,000 bu. cer- 
tified Gibson, 2,000 bu. certified Patoka, 1,000 
bu. uncertified Macoupin. 

Valparaiso — L. K. Wyckoff, Rt. 3, cer- 
tified Earlyana, certified Richland, Lincoln 
sold out. 

Worthington — H. H. Sloan & Sons, Rt. 1, 
2,000 bu. certified Chief. 








IOWA 


Castana — Fred W. Hawthorn, 1,500 bu. 
certified blue tag Richland. . 

Estherville — A. B. Rosenberger, 300 bu. 
certified Richland, 100 bu. Earlyana from cer- 
tified seed, 100 bu. Canadian Mandarin from 
certified seed, 50 bu. uncertified Habaro. 





Hudson — Strayer Seed Farms, 1,000 bu. 
uncertified Richland, 1,000 bu. uncertified 
Bansei edible, 200 bu. uncertified Sac edible, 
30 bu. uncertified Mendota edible. 

Laurel — Bert L. Benskin, Box 5, 2,000 bu. 
certified Lincoln, 4,000 bu. certified Earlyana. 

Marshalltown — Kenneth R. Lynk, Rt. 1, 
2,400 bu. certified Richland. 

New Hartford — Howard B. Good, 500 bu. 
on Earlyana, 3,000 bu. certified Rich- 
and. 





MINNESOTA 


Montevideo — John W. Evans, 50 bu. 92% 
germination certified Kabott, 200 bu. 938% 
uncertified Habaro, 200 bu. 96% uncertified 
Pridesoy, 50 bu. uncertified Richland, 20 bu. 
88% uncertified edible Bansei. 








MISSOURI 





Bethany — Ben Crouch, 30 bu. uncertified 
Hokkaido, 10 bu. uncertified Aoda, 20 bu. 
uncertified Kanro. 

Villa Ridge — George Saum, 500 bu. cer- 
tified Boone. 





OHIO 





Covington — Raymond Ebberts, Rt. 2, 1,000 
bu. certified Richland. 

Irwin — Farm Management, Inc., 250 bu. 
certified Bansei, 2,000 bu. uncertified Bansei. 

Marysville — O. M. Scott & Sons Co., 300 
bu. uncertified edible Bansei. 

Maumee — W. . Woods, Monclova Rd., 
300 bu. registered Richland, 350 bu. uncer- 
tified edible Bansei. 

Orrville — Harry A. Landis, Rt. 2, 300 bu. 
edible Bansei. No ships less than 300 Ibs. 

Worthington—E. S. Halley, 175 bu. uncertified 
edible Bansei. 

West Alexandria — A. B. Flory, 75 bu. reg- 
istered Lincoln, 200 bu. uncertified Richland. 





VIRGINIA 





Dunnsville — R. P. Smith, 15 bu. Sac. 





WISCONSIN 
Madison—Blaney Hybrid Seed Corn Farms, 
Rt. 3, 2,000 bu. certified Manchu No. 3, 1,000 
bu. certified Manchu 606, 500 bu. uncertified 


Manchu No. 3, 500 bu. uncertified Manchu 606. 
Prairie du Sac — Kindschi Bros., 400 bu. 


certified Manchu 606. 
aOR ES 
Fe ane) 


Non-poisonous fo humans er pets 











A red squill product made according 
to U. S. Dept. of Agriculture formulas. 


TRIAL BOX ...-.. $1.00 
Enough fo Kill 200 Rats postpaid 


Also packed in bushel, half bushel, and 
one-fourth bushel baskets for quantity 
users. Write for prices. 


Address Orders and Inquiries to 
Dept. FH—The Soybean Digest 
Hudson, Iowa 
NO MUSS—READYTO USE 
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Whatever's the BEST BAG FOR YOUR USE 





© an Qe Pepperell, Mass. 


WueEn you buy your bags from Bemis, 
among the important advantages you 
enjoy is this: You can buy whatever type 
is best for your particular use—cotton, 


paper, multiwall, burlap or waterproof. 


Bemis is a leading producer of all 
types of bags and consequently has no 
reason to high-pressure you toward any 
one type. We have no favorites. If our 
experienced packaging specialists can 
help you to determine which is the best 
for your use, you may be sure that their 


analysis and advice will be unbiased. 


Whatever’s the best bag for your use 


...we make it. 


BEMIS BAGS 


5 
BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


OFFICES: + Baltimore + Boston + Brooklyn + Buffalo + Charlctte 

Chicago + Den E erell * Houston * Ind 

Kansas City + 2» +« Memphis * 

Mobile « New Orle * Norfolk +« Ok 

Omaha + Peoria + St. Helens * Salt Lake City 
Secttle + Wichita » Wilmington, C 







BETTER BAGS SENCE 18 3 



















Engineer, 


Soybean Chemistry 
and Technology... 


by KLARE S. MARKLEY 


Principal Chemist, Southern Regional Research 
Laboratory; Formerly Senior Chemist, U. S. Re- 
gional Soybean Industrial Products Laboratory 


and WARREN H. GOSS 

Senior Chemical BWngineer, Northern Regional 
Research Laboratory; Formerly Senior Chemical 
U. 8. Regional Soybean Industrial 
Products Laboratory. 

A timely up-to-date book to meet the 
tremendous demand for facts covering 
the chemical and technical aspects of 
the soybean. 


Fully Illustrated — $3.50 
Distributed by 


THE SOYBEAN DIGEST 
HUDSON 


IOWA 


MARKETS 




















WOODSON-TENENT 
LABORATORIES 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE and CAIRO, ILLINOIS 


and Products 


Official Chemists for National Soybean Processors Association 








GUILLORY SALES CO. 


BROKERS 





OIL and MEAL 
SOYBEAN and COTTONSEED 





Cotton Exchange Bldg. 


Memphis 3, Tenn. 


Phones L. D. 451 - 452 
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The Union Special Suspended Head Utility Unit is an ideal machine for 
bag closing work. Efficient, inexpensive, economical and easy to operate, 
it handles production or serves as a standby unit. Class 80600 enclosed, 
heavy duty sewing heads or Class 14500 heads for light and medium duty 
work, are available to close paper or fabric bags of all sizes. Machines have 
fingertip control clutch and automatic brake. Heads are suspended by 
cable over tandem pulleys with counter weight or from a Thor Top Lock 
Balancer. Can be used with overhead rail suspensions, over checkweighing 
scales, with remote counterbalance suspensions or in other specialized ways. 
Write for Bulletin No. 200. UNION SPECIAL MACHINE COMPANY, 
476 North Franklin Street, Chicago 10, Illinois. 


Union Special 27 losing Ipachints 


@ FEBRUARY FOOD PURCHASES. WFA’s report of agri- 
cultural commodities purchased during February for lend-lease. 
territorial emergency, Red Cross and other purposes. 

Deliveries of food and other agricultural products for gov- 
ernment supply programs, both domestic and overseas, totaled 
933,491,352 pounds in February, an increase of 152,615,409 pounds 
over January deliveries, and 67,606,496 pounds more than Feb- 
ruary 1944. Total deliveries so far for 1945 are 1,714,367,295 
pounds. 


Approximately 79 percent of the total, or 736,035,539 pounds 
was delivered for shipment to allied nations under the Lend- 
Lease program. 


Jan. & Feb. 
Commodity (Lbs.) February 1945 
BESTA TING csv e-is. 5 eens bebe enecerprs 7,747,815 12,126,313 
SHOPUCTIME ia. sos ee ses sees 62,404 111,044 
Veretpole OUS <csscs cases 23,234,058 58,065,376 
MONTANE, es orice: ossreca cons ohesere: wiekens 1,999,100 1,999,100 
SOY SOUr Ge KGLIGs. 6 cccces es a 2,517,080 6,859,780 

Territorial Emergency Program (Hawaii) 
Soybean Weal .4.6.6s0 62iwcek 170,000 1,409,800 
Cash Sales 

ITA INE. ona cleiere:eie bierecese ore 188,320 1,018,541 
Salad WPeOsSING 665s 6 ce os 17,955 17,955 
REINOMECTANIN Ee cisicsveeccie a ec8decieer os 588,312 1,333,896 
VOROtCADIC DUMB  o.siisg0 0800-2 58,630 62,610 
Soybean Oil Meal .......... 60,000 
RECON SEE 5 acc seve eiiet suena Skeeter 670,000 673,500 
COVERY (1 SA ae Pa ea esate 128,500 128,500 





@ SOYBEAN STOCKS. War Food Administration commercial 
grain stock report. 


U. S. Soybeans in Store and Afloat at Domestic Markets 


(1000 bu.) 

Market Groups Mar.6 Mar.13 Mar. 20 Mar. 27 Apr.3 
Atiamtic CO@St ...6660. 404 396 383 403 487 
GAME "COABE acc: s6: 00 5:80 116 289 295 402 479 
Nerthwestern and 

Wpper- TAKE 2 s2666 es 682 682 625 624 602 
@Wer TAC occ esse 6,729 6,596 6,290 5,703 5,485 
BMSt COMETAL s0c.< 060.04 6,619 6,220 6,033 5,601 5,298 


West Central, South- 
western & Western .. 4,859 5,002 4,556 4,317 4,171 
Total Current Week ..19,400 19,185 18,181 17,050 16,522 


Total Year -Ag@o: <6. %6 2s 16,696 15,683 14,558 138,589 12,790 
U. S. Bonded Soybeans in Store and Afloat at Canadian 
Markets 
Total Current Week ... 33 1 0 0 0 
Total Year A@o ....0...: 16 16 22 16 11 
Total North American Commercial Soybean Stocks 
Current Wee <<< ios2 62 19,186 18,181 17,050 16,522 
Wer BwO i csi eee er 15,699 14,580 13,605 12,801 





@ SOYBEAN INSPECTIONS. Inspected receipts of soybeans 
continued light in February with a total of 2,367 cars compared 
with 2,613 cars in January, according to inspectors’ reports to 
the Grain Products Branch of the War Food Administration. 
Inspected receipts for October-February this season were 58,152 
cars compared with 65,030 cars for the same period the preceding 
year. 
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The quality of the soybeans inspected in February was slightly 
lower than in January, 83 percent grading No. 2 or better com- 
pared with 87 percent the preceding month. 

Inspections of soybeans in February included the equivalent 
of 45 cars inspected as cargo lots, and truck receipts equivalent 
to about 24 cars. 





@ STANDARD SHORTENING SHIPMENTS. By members of 
Institute of Shortening Mfers., Inc. 


Week ending, March 10. 308. cccccecc - ce acis cect ces ose 7,425,870 
Week ending March RR rs ey ee oe 7,834,675 
WRECK (GINCHITIS DIGEON Be bac itsdd dora eRe ee RES 7,207,582 
Week Greline DIATE Sh 66 oo wbcs ce Oesaeeceminnes 10,452,860 





@ CANADIAN PRODUCTION. Canadian soybean production in 
1944 was 682,000 bushels, reports Foreign Crops and Markets. 
This compares to 569,000 bushels in 1943 and 925,000 bushels 
in 1942. Average production for 1937-41 for Canada was 206,000 
bushels. 








ss Government Orders 


@ CANADIAN CEILING. A ceiling price of $2.15 per bushel for 
No. 1 and No. 2 Canada soybeans, delivered at Toronto, Winnipeg, 
Lethbridge or Vancouver was announced by the foods administra- 
tion of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board. 


The new order is designed, foods officials said, to ensure normal 
marketing practices. 


Ceiling price for No. 3 grade is $2.12 per bushel, for No. 4 
grade $2.08, and for any other ‘soybeans $2 per bushel, all de- 
livered at the four basic points. Prices at other than these 
centers will vary according to transportation charges. The max- 
imum prices apply to all sales except those between primary pro- 
ducers. 





@ SOYBEAN CEILINGS. Ceiling prices that may be established 
at the beginning of the 1945 crop year for raw, unprocessed soy- 
beans are announced by the Office of Price Administration. 


The proposed prices, which are listed in a notice to growers, 
are: 





PRODUCTION OF LEADING FATS AND OILS FROM DOMESTIC 
MATERIALS, UNITED STATES, 1919-45 
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Now Reaay... 


Important Report 


on Use of Spergon 


to Improve Soybean 
Stands and Yields 


Seeking a practical method cf preventing seed decay 
caused by soil-borne and seed-surface fungi, a number 
of agriculture experiment stations have been in- 
vestigating the value of chemical treatments for 
soybeans. 


Spergon Seed Protectant is one of the materials 
that has been tested, and a report on the tests of 
Spergon is now ready for free distribution to all 
persons interested in improving soybean stands 
and yields. 


In some experiments covered in this report the 
benefit from Spergon treatment was pronounced, 
especially when applied to commercial seed of low 
viability. 

Send for your complimentary copy of this report 
today. Diseases of soybean szed are gaining a greater 
foothold every year; prompt action is necessary if 
they are to be kept under control. 


ptduantages of Spergou 


@ Protects seed against decay caused by soil-borne and 
seed-surface fungi. 

@ Safe to use. Non-poisonous and non-irritating to those 
applying it to seed. 

@ Long lasting. Spergon does not deteriorate with age. 
May be applied months in advance of planting. 


@ Self-lubricating. No graphite needed in planter. 


@ Compatible with legume inoculants. 


Spergon 


SEED PROTECTANT 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


NAUGATUCK CHEMICAL DIVISION 


}) Serving Through Science 





1230 Sixth Avenue + Rockefeller Center - New York 20, N. Y. 


Listen to ''Science Looks Forward”—new series of talks by the 
great scientists of America—on the Philbarmonic-Symphony 
Program. CBS network, Sunday afternoon, 3:00 to 4:30 E.W.T. 





ZIMMERMAN ALDERSON CARR COMPANY 


BROKERS IN VEGETABLE OILS 
Intelligent and Honest Brokerage Service Since 1908 






W.B.Burr 105 W. Adams St., Chicago 3, Ill. O.B. Huffaker 
L.D.29 Randolph 2037 L.D. 30 
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NEW YORK 








U. S. No. 2, Classes I (yellow) and II (green) — $2.10 per 


bs ‘ bushel of 60 d. 
REPAI R BAGS 2uichly, Easily ’ U. s, No. Sais III (brown), IV (black) and V (mixed) 


With —$1.90 per bushel. . . 
The notice announcing the proposed maximum prices stipulates 


TEHR-GRE EZE: that the prices may be subject to the same differentials for grade 


and quality as provided in the regulation for sales of soybeans 
FABRIC CEMENT of the 1944 crop. 


It really sticks! Ideally suited for patching, 
mending or repairing clothing, tents, awnings, 







The proposed ceilings will not apply to any sale of soybeans 



























grain bags, sacks, burlap bags, flour mill silks, to be used as seed for planting in 1946 or to soybeans specially 
es ee ee ee —* cleaned for use in the production of any products for human con- 
EASY TO USE — Just spread a thin coating sumption not involving the extraction of soybean oil. 

with a paddle or knife, press pieces firmly to- OPA explained that the notice is being given growers in com- 


gether and allow to dry. Will not peel or tear off. 





WATERPROOF — Can be washed without pliance with a provision of the Stabilization Extension Act that 
loosening the patches. Available in convenient- growers suould be notified of maximum prices for annual crops 
ly sized containers. Write for trade prices. 15 days in advance of planting time. 





700 W. ROOT STREET 
VAL-A COMPANY CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 
@ PRICE ORDER. The regulation governing maximum prices 
of soybean products has been revised so that processors may take 
a mark-up of $3 per ton (or 15 cents per 100 pounds) on sales 
| of soybean meal in quantities of 2,000 pounds or less, the Office 
of Price Administration announces. 




















Before the amendment (effective March 17) a processor could 
| OWENSBORO GRAIN C0 not add a mark-up for these small retail sales unless the meal 
| a had been unloaded at a warehouse or store operated by him 
as a place of business separate from the processing plant. 

It has been normal trade practice, OPA said, for such a pro- 
| cessor to add a mark-up on retail sales made from the processing 
plant. This mark-up was generally in line with mark-ups of other 
| retail dealers in the vicinity of the processor’s plant. 
| Owensboro, Ky. A provision similar to that provided by the amendment 


for soybean processors has been in effect with respect to cotton- 
seed products for some time, OPA added. 


| The action also sets out more specifically the shipping points 


to which it was intended that the carlot flat rate on grain products, 





| rather than on soybean oil meal, should apply in figuring freight 
| allowance from Decatur, Ill. 

| (Amendment 2 to Supplement 3 to Food Price Regulation 3— 
| Soybean Products—effective March 17, 1945.) 
| 

| 





e@ EDIBLE OIL ORDER. Increased government requirements for 
products in which vegetable oils are used have made it necessary 
for the War Food Administration to amend War Food Order 
| No. 42 to reduce the manufacturers’ fats and oils quota for 
| >. ¢ * * shortening, and to make adjustments in provisions of the order 
| relating to the manufacture of margarine. 
| The amendment, effective April 1, reduces from 88 to 85 
| percent (of average use in 1940 and 1941) the quantity of fats 
| and oils which may be used in the manufacture of shortening 
cooking and salad oils for civilian consumption. Despite this 
| decrease, however, approximately the same quantity of these 
| Greendale Soybean Meal products will be available to civilians in April, May and June 
as during the same months last year. This is because manu 
facturers, who adjust production to consumer demand, did no? 
use fats and oils in the second quarter of last year to the limi’ 
| of their permitted quotas. 
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